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Corinth 1862 
Siege, Battle, Occupation 
Timothy B. Smith 


“A splendid blending of military and social history that brings 
to life the tragedies and humanity of a war-torn town.” 
—Michael B. Ballard, author of Vicksburg: The Campaign 
that Opened the Mississippi 


“Here at last is a first-rate history of the dramatic struggle for 
Corinth, one of the few truly decisive campaigns of the 
Civil War. Smith deftly fills in the crucial gap between Shiloh 
and Vicksburg and does it in grand style. His richly textured 
narrative illuminates the quality of leadership on both sides, 
as well as the experiences of ordinary soldiers and civilians 
caught up in an extraordinary trial by fire.’—William L. Shea, 
author of Fields of Blood: The Prairie Grove Campaign 
472 pages, 22 photographs, 8 maps, Cloth $39.95 


George Henry Thomas 
As True as Steel 
Brian Steel Wills 


“At long last, here is the definitive biography of George 
Henry Thomas. . . . An exciting, stirring, splendid 
achievement.”—Emory M. Thomas, author of Robert E. Lee 


“History has rightfully elevated Thomas into the pantheon 
of the four greatest Union generals in the Civil War— 
shoulder-to-shoulder with Grant, Sherman and Sheridan. 
In this exhaustively researched and well balanced work, 
Wills, one of our finest historians and biographers, shows 
us why.”—John C. Waugh, author of The Class of 1846: 
From West Point to Appomattox—Stonewall Jackson, George 
McClellan and Their Brothers 


600 pages, 17 photographs, 19 maps, Cloth $39.95 


War’s Desolating Scourge 
The Union’s Occupation of North Alabama 
Joseph W. Danielson 


“Danielson’s thought-provoking study shows this supposedly 
unionist region of the Deep South to have been sharply 
divided, and to have boasted a Confederate population that 
persevered far longer than might be expected against the 
‘punitive’ and ‘hard war’ policies of Union occupation.” 
—Daniel E. Sutherland, author of A Savage Conflict: The 
Decisive Role of Guerrillas in the American Civil War 

“Essential reading for anyone interested in the experience of 
the Southern people under Union military 
occupation.”— Stephen V. Ash, 
author of When the Yankees Came 


248 pages, 16 photographs, 4 maps, 
Cloth $34.95 
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JOSEPH W. DANIELSON 


U.S. Army War College Guides to Civil War Battles 


Guide to the Battle of Gettysburg 
Second Edition, Revised and Expanded 


Edited by Jay Luvaas, Harold W. Nelson, and 
Leonard J. Fullenkamp 


“These guides bridge the gap between sound military history and 


battlefield touring literature. They can be enjoyed without ever 
leaving the easy chair or they can become indispensable compan- 
ions on tramps over the scenes of the greatest engagements of the 
Civil War.”—William C. Davis, author of Jefferson Davis: The 
Man and His Hour and former editor of Civil War Times Illustrated 
320 pages, 32 photographs, 39 maps, Paper $17.95 
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EDITORIAL 


by Keith Poulter 


A funny thing happened on the way to the editorial this issue—I 
discovered the things I was going to say all got covered in my responses 
to the letters from Frank Roberts and Jason Randall in the Crossfire 
column, So [ll use this chance to give you a glimpse of some of the 
things that are on hand or in the pipeline: 

McClellan’s Treason 

Civil War Sharpshooters 

The “Griffin” Gun 

Discussion: The Union Didn’t So Much Win the War; the 
Confederates Lost It. 

Warrior-Poet: General William Haines Lytle 

General Hylan Lyon’s 1964 Kentucky Raid 

California Mutiny 

War’s desolate Scourge: Confederate Resistance in Northern 
Alabama 

The Peninsula Campaign and Emancipation 

Border Rebels 

Jay Cooke—the man who financed the War 

Third Winchester 

Second Manassas 

Unionists in Tennessee 

Lincoln’s Forgotten Ally—Joseph Holt 

Naval traitors 

The Battle of Corinth 

Union Occupation of Coastal North Carolina and the Confederate 
Home Front 

In addition to those listed above, several other articles are currently 
being reviewed. If there is a specific topic you'd like to see us cover, 
we'd like to hear from you, either by email to northandsouth@netptc. 
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ARKANSAS 


Thank you for the excellent article 
on the CSS Arkansas in Volume 13 #6. 
I’ve been a fan since reading By Valor 
and Arms by James Street (4" Edition. 
1949), 

On page 15 of the article, mention 
is made of the “smell of sweat, cordite, 
and urine.” Since cordite wasn’t invent- 
ed until 1889 in the United Kingdom, 
according to Wikipedia, this may be an 
@fIOF. 5 

Cordially, 

—James C. Starbird 
Van Buren, AR 


Author Jack Smith responds: 

Mr. Starbird has a good eye. Of 
course cordite is in error; the word should 
be sulfur, from the burnt gunpowder. 
One can never have enough review of the 
manuscript, aye?” 


REGULAR ARMY 


The article on the Regular Army 
in the Civil War in the current issue of 
North & South contains this passage: 

“By all accounts, the leadership, 
tactical proficiency and bravery of the 
Confederates was often superior to that 
of the Union troops facing them.” 

As far as leadership and tactical 
proficiency are concerned, the reverse 
was more often true, especially in the 
Western Theatre. As far as bravery is 
concerned, I say bunk. I would rank 
neither side above the other in terms 
of courage under fire, as evidenced by 
casualty lists on both sides .... 
—Dennis Middlebrooks 

Brooklyn 


Ed. I cringed at that sentence when 
I first received the article. But while I 
usually draw authors attention to errors 
of fact, I generally leave their opinions 
unedited. I therefore left it to readers to 
jump on this one, and lo, Dennis has 
done so. See also the caption (mine) on 
page 16 of this issue, and the discussion 
article in the next issue on the proposition 
that “The Union didn’t so Much Win the 
Civil War, as the Confederacy Lost It.” 


FELLOW SOUTHERNERS! 


I greatly respect Gordon Rhea and 
his many scholarly works. So I was 
surprised by his “Fellow Southerners!” 
article (North & South, volume 13, #5). 
I wasn’t stunned so much by what he 
wrote as by what he didn’t write. And 
that’s the northern views on race and 
slavery. Come on, Mr. Rhea. Only tell- 
ing one side of the story is the ploy of 
lawyers, not preeminent historians like 
you. 

It’s an easy matter to fill a space 
equal to that permitted Mr. Rhea with 
equally virulent expressions of white 
supremacy from northerners. Likewise, 
the long sad history that oppressive 
northern black codes to maintain that 
white supremacy can fill pages. Equally 
simple is providing a plethora of cita- 
tions from John Adams to Lincoln 
demonstrating northern anti-slavery 
movements were supported by the 
northern masses not by any moral con- 
cern for the slave but for the advance- 
ment of whites. Add to that the cata- 
logue of northern exclusion laws and 
colonization schemes as proof that the 
northern view of America was a white 
America, As Mr. Rhea states, the issue 
that divided the nation was the expan- 
sion of slavery into the territories. Here 
it is but a minor task to show that one 
of the main arguments northern politi- 
cians used to incite support for exclud- 
ing slavery was to keep the territories 
as the “homes for free white people” as 
Lincoln proclaimed Finally, Mr. Rhea 
attempted to drag the KKK into the 


discussion. But for every photo he can 
produce of the KKK with a Confeder- 
ate flag, there’s at least one photo of the 
Klan with a U.S. flag. 

In the end, it’s an easy matter to 
prove the racist, slave-holding nation 
Mr. Rhea described is not the CSA 
alone, but the entire USA Nor begin- 
ning seven score and ten years ago as 
he asserts, but eleven score and sixteen 
years ago. So, the cloud Mr. Rhea tries 
to throw over the CSA and her soldiers 
because they served a nation with slay- 
ery covers the entire USA and every 
American soldier since before the in- 
ception of this nation until slavery was 
abolished with the 13" amendment in 
December 1865. That includes Union 
soldiers during the Civil War. In the 
final analysis Mr. Rhea has made a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 

—Rex Cash 
Choctaw. OK 


Author Gordon Rhea responds: 

I agree with many of your points. 
Racism was certainly not confined to the 
South in the years leading up to the Civil 
War. Many Northerners voiced racial 
attitudes every bit as abhorrent to mod- 
ern sensibilities as those expressed in the 
South. 

But by the 1850s Northern states 
had by and large abolished slavery. The 
South, however, stridently embraced the 
institution. Southern politicians, preach- 
ers, and community spokesmen made the 
bondage of humans of African descent 
the “cornerstone” of their new nation and 
incorporated protections for slavery into 
their new constitution. It is no surprise 
that the Confederacy’s symbols have be- 
come the standards for modern-day rac- 
ists. 

I agree with you that the immediate 
impetus for secession was Lincoln’s elec- 
tion, which the South viewed as posing 
an unacceptable threat to its “peculiar 
institution.” While anti-slavery senti- 
ment in part drove the North’s response, 
the primary northern motivator, as Gary 
| Gallagher eloquently argues in The 
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Union War, was fervent devotion to the 
| concept of union. Northerners considered 
the United States a beacon of freedom 
and opportunity in a world awash in po- 
litical repression, and the South’s willing- 
ness to destroy this exemplary democratic 
experiment in order to safeguard human 
bondage and expand that institution to 
new fields was unacceptable to them. It is 
also important to remember that as the 
war progressed, emancipation became an 
| articulated Union objective, culminating 
in post-war constitutional amendments 
ending slavery and extending citizenship 
to former slaves. In my mind, there is 
an important distinction between a na- 
tion that touts racism and slavery as its 
intellectual foundation and a nation that 
openly rejects those precepts. This is a 
distinction with a difference. 


KRHRHRHHRH HHH HK HH HK 


Is your magazine becoming an anti- 
slavery magazine instead of about the 
whole conflict? 

It seems that is what your magazine 
has turned into lately. I can see why 
some Civil War experts that I have talk- 
ed to have quit reading your magazine. 
I agree that slavery was wrong but your 
last issue had 2 articles related to the is- 
sue. 

You are not going to change most 
peoples minds. They are either anti- 
slavery or loyal to their ancestors who 
fought for the Confederacy. You might 
change a few fence sitters but by and 
large you are wasting your time and 
space in the magazine that might be of 
more interest to the readers. You must 
take into account the time (1860s) and 
not judge these peoples decisions based 
on your own times and feelings. 

—Frank Roberts 
(6" generation Georgian) 


Ed. Frank, not to worry about our 
becoming an “anti-slavery” magazine. 
Usually I avoid including two articles on 
closely related subjects in a single issue 
(unless it’s a special issue on a specific 
topic), but once in a while other con- 
straints—such as fitting everything in— 
get in the way. In this case, the Arkansas 
article was due to appear in Volume 13, 
#5 but was so long it had to be postponed 
to the following issue. We will continue 
to cover the whole of the Civil War era, 
everything from the Mexican-American 


War, in which so many Civil War lumi- 
naries cut their eye-teeth, to Reconstruc- 
tion. 

We do have evidence, not so much 
that we have changed anyone’s mind, 
but that they themselves have changed 
their minds—in part because of what 
they have read in North & South. I’ve 
changed my own mind on a number of 
topics, for that matter, since launching 
the magazine. 

And I try never to judge people from 
another era from the standpoint of mod- 
ern values. Gordon Rhea’s article, of 
course, was addressed to modern readers, 
as is Stuart Town’s in this issue. 


HR RHRK HH HK HH HK HK 


I am a proud member of the Sons 
of Confederate Veterans and a sub- 
scriber to your magazine. I have given 
the issue to the Commander of the SCV 
last month. He and all the members 
I have asked are not subscribers. The 
Commander will be responding if he 
has not already. I, on a personal note, 
am shocked on this attack of a heritage 
group like the SCV. You should be un- 
biased in your magazine, leaning nei- 
ther north or south. The SCV should 
be your core subscribers as we are Civil 
War based. This attitude you have taken 
is not a way to get them to buy your 
magazine. I think you should write an 
apology. 

—Jason Randall 
Adjutant, camp 1859. Ringgold, GA 


Ed. If I had Confederate ancestors I 
too would want to be a proud member 
of a heritage organization. But Id like it 
to be one that acknowledged historical 
truths, and stuck to its mission, instead 
of filling its website with propaganda so 
puerile it’s embarrassing. 

Let me tell you a story. Back in 1996, 
Civil War magazine trumpeted an article 
on its front cover—“New Evidence of 
Grant’s Wartime Drinking—First Time 
in Print.” I walked across the room to my 
bookshelves and consulted Volume 2 of 
the Grant Papers. There it was, word for 
word, the very same piece published dur- 
ing the Civil War—an accusation froma 
man Grant had just had thrown in jail. 
It was neither true nor new. I wrote to 
the magazine, asking why they hadn't 
checked the provenance of this piece of 
nonsense before publishing it (though, 'm 
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sure I was more polite than that). Back 
came a letter from the Managing Edi- 
tor, justifying publication on the grounds 
that “the readers liked it.” At that point I 
decided to launch a Civil War magazine 
whose raison d’etre would be publishing 
accurate history, and not ‘pleasing the 
readers.” Fifteen years after launch our 
success is due to the fact that we have 
attracted intelligent, discerning readers 
who are actually pleased to be served up 
real history. Many of them are members 
of the SCV, and several wrote in to con- 
gratulate me on running Gordon Rhea’s 
article (of twenty-four correspondents, 
eighteen were southerners and only four 
were anti the article). 

As for bias, as editor I do strive for 
balance. If a general is inadequate—Pil- 
low, McClellan, Pemberton, Burnside—it 
doesn’t matter whether the man wore 
blue or gray; if a man was courageous— 
Cleburne, Chamberlain—it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether he wore blue or gray. Either 
way we will attempt to present him 
accurately. Years ago we published an 
article by James Marten, entitled “Let Me 
into Your Bright Fireside.” It was about 
soldier-fathers and their relationships 
with their children back home. In many 
cases it wasn’t apparent which side the 
man fought for, or whether he survived 
the war. And I wanted to know both. 
And then I realized it really didn’t matter 
what the color of their uniforms were, it 
mattered only that they were human be- 
ings who longed to return home to their 
loved ones. And I found myself hoping 
they all did, blue and gray. And each is- 
sue of North & South I edit, I try to keep 
that thought in mind. 


BRAXTON BRAGG 


Samuel A. Martin’s “reappraisal” of 
Braxton Bragg (NeS, volume 13, #6) 
is a fine case study in how to advance a 
weak argument via the selective min- 
ing of resources and blithe inattention 
to all contrary evidence. According to 
Martin, Bragg’s genius in the field was 
consistently undermined by incom- 
petent superiors or subordinates. At 
Shiloh, his costly frontal attacks were 
the fault of Beauregard, Albert Sidney 
Johnston’s second in command. In the 
Kentucky Campaign, Bragg “had been 
misled by his generals” (Smith, Hardee, 
and Polk) into attacking a superior 


Federal force. At Stones River, Breckin- 
ridge “botched what should have been a 
simple mission” in attacking a powerful 
Federal position on high ground lined 
with artillery, costing Bragg a victory. 
At Chickamauga, Bragg is undone by 
Longstreet, who “lied” afterward when 
he claimed he told Bragg that Rose- 


crans had been routed and should be | 


pursued. Longstreet, it seems, was part 
of a conspiracy involving generals Polk, 
Buckner, and D. H. Hill to have Bragg 
removed for incompetence and re- 
placed with Longstreet. 

Martin also claims that Bragg was 
compromised by Nathan Bedford For- 
rest, who, we are told, was “indifferent 
as a cavalryman” despite his tactical 
brilliance, a statement that would have 
come as a surprise to the thousands of 
Union cavalrymen that Forrest man- 
handled during the war. Martin clearly 
feels that Bragg was right to relieve 
Bragg of duty. 

Bragg, always the victim. The buck 
never came anywhere near his desk. 

Martin glosses over how Bragg was 
maneuvered by Rosecrans out of Ten- 
nessee in the summer of 1863, merely 
noting that Bragg “moved eastward 
toward Chattanooga, where he hoped 
to engage the enemy.” No mention 
that Bragg abandoned Chattanooga 
to Rosecrans, which is why the Union 
army was able to find refuge there after 
the debacle at Chickamauga, which of 
course owed a great deal to that Liar, 
Longstreet, whose Army of Northern 
Virginia troops split Rosecrans’ army 
in half. No mention of that in Martin’s 
article. 

Martin also takes issue with Bragg’s 


| reputation as a strict disciplinarian, dis- 


missing Sam Watkins’ damning assess- 
ment as “the opinion of just one man,” 
and quoting one of Bragg’s officers as 
gushing “I was too frequently cognizant 
of (Bragg’s) mercy to delinquents for 
light offenses.” Would that “mercy” in- 
clude the hanging of two young soldiers 
for the crime of picking apples after a 
complaint by the farmer whose prop- 
erty they were on? The punishment 
shocked Bragg’s army and mortified the 
farmer. 

Martin concludes his defense of the 
man he views as “among the best of the 


Southern generals” with a dubious and, | 


in my view, totally gratuitous straw man 


comparison of Bragg with Sherman, 
whose “sole victory came at Atlanta, 
Georgia” (I guess Bentonville does not 
count) and whose March to the Sea “was 
a cakewalk.” Never mind the fact that 
the fall of Atlanta came at the end of a 
brilliant campaign and helped reelect 
Lincoln and that the “cakewalk” was 
fraught with danger and demoralized 
the South. Martin also notes that Sher- 
man was “routed at First Manassas and 
at Shiloh,” ignoring the fact that Sher- 
man was not an army commander then 
and performed well in both engage- 


GENERAL BRAGG 


ments in difficult circumstances, espe- 
cially at Shiloh. Sherman was also not 
an army commander in the Vicksburg 


Campaign or at Chattanooga, where his | 


attacks, as Martin notes, were repelled, 
as though that was a rarity in the Civil 
War. By Martin’s lights Lee was also in- 
competent, since some of his frontal as- 
saults were repelled (e.g., Malvern hill, 
Gettysburg). 

Martin’s assertion that Sherman’s 
record is a “sorry example for a sup- 
posed military genius” and that Sher- 
man is “revered,” while Bragg “is viewed 
unfairly” because the North won the 
Civil War, would certainly have been 
disputed by famed British historian 
B.H. Liddell Hart, who ranked Sher- 
man as the greatest strategist not only 


of the war but one of the greatest of all | 


time, while having nothing at all to say 
about Bragg. It also ignores the fact that 
despite the South’s defeat, generals like 
Lee, Jackson, and Forrest certainly have 
become American icons due in large 


part to the many “Lost Cause” writers | 
| of the war, and that Bragg’s well-de- 


served bad reputation is not due to the | 


victors writing the history of the war, 
but to justified condemnation by his 
fellow-Confederates, military and civil- 
ian, both during and after the conflict. 
—Dennis Middlebrooks, Brooklyn 


Ed. Dennis, methinks you lean as far 
in the opposite direction as the author 
leans in his, or at any rate quite far. Seri- 
ous historians have recently questioned 
Forrest’s ability as a cavalryman (acting 
as the eyes and ears of an army), while 
acknowledging his skill as a raider and 
tactician. Others have pointed to Bragg as 
being almost alone in the Confederacy in 
generating useful thoughts about strategy. 
Furthermore, to the best of my knowledge 


| he really wasn’t at fault at Shiloh, sim- 


ply condemned to futility by the asinine 
tactical plans drawn up by Beauregard, 
for which A.S. Johnston must take the 
ultimate responsibility. Then again, Lid- 
dell Hart has his strident critics, and 'm 
not sure what evidence we have for Sher- 
man’s strategic ability either way, as he 


was never responsible for strategy. And | 
| while we’re at it, the Atlanta Campaign 
was far from flawless, and it has been ar- 


gued (in these pages no less!) that it was 
highly unlikely that Lincoln would have 
lost the 1864 election, even without the 


| fall of Atlanta. Lee incompetent? I would | 
not use that word, but by leaving his | 


artillery in the hands of a clown, he cer- 
tainly hamstrung the Army of Northern 


Virginia. And finally, the “South” wasn’t | 


defeated, only the Confederacy; more 
than 100,000 white southerners fought 
for the Union. Other points, okay, okay. 

Now do you see why it’s such a good 
thing I don’t intrude my views all the 
time! 


HERHERHKHHER HR HEH HK 


Note: It would be appreciated if letters 
sent by email could be in the form of 
attachments , rather than in the body of 
the letter. 
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Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Perhaps 200,000 men deserted the Union armies 
during the war, of whom only about 80,000 were 
subsequently apprehended, many of whom were 
> Confederate 
POWs at Camp 
Douglas, Chicago. 


to courts martial; Of those tried, although many 
were sentenced to death, only 147 were actually 
executed. 
> Although wounded and a prisoner after the 
Battle of Shiloh, Private Sam Houston, Jr. of the 
2nd Texas and son of the Texas hero, found that 
matters could have been worse, for his Bible had 
been pierced by a bullet from the back cover 
through the entire New Testament and on until it 
stopped at Psalm 40, which reads in part, “Make 
haste, O God, to deliver me: make haste to help 
me, O Lord” 
> Confederate “torpedoes”—mines —sank 29 
Union vessels during the war, of which ten, more 
than a third, were lost in the vicinity of Mobile 
Bay. 
> On April 5, 1862, one John W. Doughty of New 
York wrote Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton 
with a proposal to develop special artillery shells 
that would be filled with chlorine to asphyxiate 
the enemy, to which no reply seems to have been 
made. 
> Of 214,865 Confederate soldiers who found 
themselves in Union prisoner-of-war camps, 
25,976 died, a mortality rate of slightly of 
more than 12 percent, about the same as that 
for non-combat deaths in the armies, and 
lower than non-combat deaths among troops 
during the first year of the war, when tens of 
thousands of men largely from rural areas, 
found themselves crowded into ill-managed, 
hastily constructed training camps. 
During the four years that he was at West 
Point (1836-1840), William Tecumseh 
Sherman never held any rank above cadet 
in the Corps of Cadets. 
> Although records on the race of 
seamen are spotty, it seems that 
during the years before the Civil 
War, black men, mostly Northern or 
foreign-born freemen but including 
some fugitives from slavery, 
comprised between 10 and 20 percent 
of American merchant mariners, with 
some rating as officers. } 
> Inlate 1861, learning that some ladies [fi 
in St. Louis were wearing red-and- 
white rosettes as an expression of 
support for secession, Major General 


> Francis Preston 
Blair Sr. 


v 


v The surrender 
of Fort Donelson, 
February 16, 1862. 


‘ | Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


merely returned to the ranks rather than subjected 


Henry Halleck promptly distributed large numbers 
of the very same rosette to the city’s prostitutes, which 
rather quickly ended this demonstration of Rebel 
sympathies. 

> The site of a week-long fund-raising fair for the 
Confederacy in October of 1864, St. George’s Hall, an 
impressive neo-classical edifice in Liverpool, England, 
was later the venue for the city’s formal memorial 
service and eulogy for Abraham Lincoln the following 
April. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Francis Preston Blair's Big Idea 
| Not long after Lincoln's re-election, in 


| November of 1864, Francis Preston Blair, Sr. (1791- 
| 1876), the distinguished Kentucky Unionist 
politician and journalist, proposed a “compromise” 
settlement of the war. 
Claiming to have the support 

of the Mexican Republicans led 
by Benito Juarez, Blair proposed 
convincing Confederate leaders 
that the French-sponsored puppet 
“Mexican Empire” under 
the Austrian Archduke 
Maximilian von Hapsburg 
was so dangerous to the 
security of the Americas 
that the only way to 
cope with this threat 

was through military 
enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine 
by a restored Union. 

As a first step, 

Blair proposed that 
the Confederacy 
accept Lincoln’s 
amnesty proposal 
of December 8, 
1863. This done, 
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“ Come on, you volunteers, come on. This is your chance. You volunteered to be killed 


for love of country, and now you can be. 


” 


— Charles F. Smith, Brigadier General, U.S. V., 


Lincoln would put Jefferson Davis in command 
of an army formed out of the existing Union and 
Confederate forces, which would be concentrated 
in Texas, and then advance into Mexico. Once in 
Mexico, Blair claimed, President Juarez would cede 
command of the Republican forces to Davis, who 
would then lead the combined armies in defeating 
the French and their Maximilianista allies. 

With Lincoln’s permission, Blair sounded out 
various leaders, North and South, even travelling 
to Richmond to discuss the matter with Davis. 

While Blair's idea was highly impractical, 
it started the ball rolling toward the famous 
Hampton Roads “Peace Conference” of February 
3, 1865, which came to naught due to the 
Confederate government's refusal to accept that 
the war was lost. 


War Makes for 
Questionable Dining 
Companions 

Reportedly, during the 
Confederate retirement 
after the battle of 
Williamsburg (May 

5, 1862), Major 
General John B. 
Magruder—known 
as “Prince John” for 
his airs —and his staff 
paused at a plantation 
house along the road and 

inquired if they could get something to eat. The lady 
of the house, a loyal Confederate, undertook to feed 
the men, and suggested they wait in the parlor. 

A short time later, a straggler from a 
Louisiana regiment came along and also asked the 
good woman if he could get something to eat. 

“Yes, sir,’ she replied, “but I am preparing 
dinner for General Magruder and staff, and have 
not room at my table for more, so you will have to 
wait for a second table.” 

“Very well, ma’am. Thank you,’ said the 
soldier, and took a seat, cleverly selecting one that 
gave him a good look into the woman's dining 
room. He sat there quietly as, under the woman's 
watchful eye, some servants set the table, and laid 
a heavy spread. Then, as the woman went into the 
parlor to inform her guests that dinner was served, 
the soldier quickly entered the dining room. He 
found himself a seat just as Magruder and his 


Fort Donelson, February 15, 1862 


officers filed into the room. 

Naturally, there were not enough seats for 
all, and so one of Magruder’s staff officers left the 
room, to await a second sitting. 

Meanwhile, Magruder had chanced to take 
the seat next to the soldier. Within a few minutes 
the general looked at the soldier and spoke, 

“Sir, have you any idea with whom you are 
dining?” 

“No, I used to be very particular on that 
score, but since I turned soldier I don’t care 
whom | eat with, so that the victuals are clean.” 


PROFILE 
Form Square! 


“Halloo! here comes a cavalry charge from the Yankee 
line. Now for it; we will see how Yankee cavalry 
fight. We are not supported; what is the matter? Are 
we going to be captured? They thunder down upon 
us. Their flat-footed dragoons shake and jar the 
earth. They are all around us--we are surrounded. 
“Form square! Platoons, right and left wheel! 
Kneel and fire!” There we were in a hollow square. 
The Yankees had never seen anything like that 
before. It was something new. They charged right 
upon us, Colonel Feild, sitting on his gray mare, 
right in the center of the hollow square, gives the 
command, “Front rank, kneel and present bayonet 
against cavalry.” The front rank knelt down, 
placing the butts of their guns against their knees. 
“Rear rank, fire at will; commence firing.” Now, 
all this happened in less time than it has taken me 
to write it. They charged right upon us, no doubt 
expecting to ride right over us, and trample us to 
death with the hoofs of their horses. 

They tried to spur and whip their horses over 
us, but the horses had more sense than that. 
We were pouring a deadly fire right into 
their faces, and soon men and horses 
were writhing in the death agonies; 
officers were yelling at the top 
of their voices, “Surrender! 
Surrender!” but we were having 
too good a thing of it. We were 
killing them by scores, and they 
could not fire at us; if they did 
they either overshot or missed 


eral 


their aim. Their ranks soon 
began to break and get confused, 
and finally they were routed, and 
broke and ran in all directions, 
as fast as their horses could 
carry them. vy 


a 


“John Bankhead 
(“Prince John”) 
Magruder (1807- 
1871). The highlights 

of Magruder’s Civil War 
service were delaying the 
Union army during the 
Peninsula Campaign, 
and retaking the port of 
Galveston from its Union 
occupiers in 1863. 


¥ Major (later major 
general) George Sykes 
(1822-1880) . His 
regulars successfully 
formed square at First 
Bull Run, and were the 
last Union troops off 
the field (Of course, 
his army nickname 
was “Tardy George.”) 
His subsequent career 
in divisional and 
corps command was 
lacklustre. 


—a 
—_— 
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> Union troops 
formed in a square. 


Y Franz Sigel (1824- 
1902) a German 
“Forty-Eighter,” 

had commanded 
revolutionary forces 

in the German state of 
Baden. After the defeat 
of the revolution, he 
fled to Switzerland, 
thenmovedto 
England, and in 1852 
to the United States. 

A popular figure with 
German immigrants, 
as a major general 
and corps commander 
he helped bring many 
recruits into the Union 
army. But he was 
woefully inept on the 
battlefield. 


This stirring account from Sam Watkins’ 
1882 memoir Company Aytch gives us an unusual 
glimpse at one of the rarest tactical maneuvers 
used during the Civil War, the infantry square, in 
this case employed by the Ist Tennessee to beat off 
pursuing Union cavalry during the Confederate 
retreat after the Battle of Resaca on May 15, 1864, 
though perhaps with more gore than was actually 
the case. 

Historically, the standard infantry tactic 
when threatened by cavalry is to “form square, 
presenting a bristling wall of spearheads, pike 
points, or bayonets at the attackers. It was used 
to great effect on numerous occasions, most 
famously at Waterloo on June 18, 1815, when 
about 70 squadrons of French cavalry essayed 
repeated charges against several divisions of 
British and allied infantry formed in square, to no 
avail; an event recreated with some accuracy in 

the 1970 film Waterloo. 

American troops were familiar with 

the square, good use having been made of it 
during the Mexican War, in which many of the 
officers who would fight in the Civil War first 
served under fire. The tactic was found in all the 
standard American manuals of the ante bellum 
period: Winfield Scott’s Infantry Tactics (1840), 
Henry Halleck’s Elements of Military Art (1846), 
Dennis Hart Mahan’s Advanced Guard (1847), 
and William J. Hardee's Rifle and Light Infantry 
Tactics (1855). 

While the actual instructions for forming 
square are quite complex, depending upon the 
tactical situation— Hardee devotes ten pages more 
or less to the matter — the principles are simple. 
The troops literally form a hollow square, in two 
or three ranks, with the men elbow to elbow, their 
bayonets pointing outwards, the officers inside. A 


i 


regiment so deployed might occupy an area of 

only about 60 feet by 60 feet. Though vulnerable 

at the corners and to artillery fire, the square’s 
firepower and bristling bayonets made its face 
pretty much immune to cavalry attack. 

During the Civil War troops on both 
sides were trained to use the square. For 
example, on April 7, 1864, Hardee, by then a 
Confederate lieutenant general, staged a “sham 
fight” south of Atlanta with his First Corps, 
Army of Tennessee. These maneuvers attracted 
considerable attention, Captain Flavel C. Barber 
of the 3rd Tennessee noting that “Many of the 
fair daughters of Georgia came up ... and there 
was quite a quantity of crinolines.” The young 
ladies certainly got a great show, for “the noise 
was terrific and the excitement intense,’ as the 
two sides “fought it out,’ culminating in a cavalry 
charge that was “beaten off” by infantry formed 
in square. The cavalry suffered one casualty, 
when a trooper was injured in a fall from his 
horse. As for the troops, the training came in 
handy later, as we shall see. 

Although rare in the larger scheme of things, 
there were a surprising number of occasions during 
the Civil War when troops, North or South, resorted 
to the square: 

@ July 5, 1861, Carthage, Missouri: Some 
observers reported that Franz Sigel’s Union 
column advanced in a large hollow square, 
a tactic sometimes employed when a large 
infantry force has to move in circumstances 
where there are substantial numbers of enemy 
cavalry. 

@ July 17, 1861, Fairfax Courthouse: Skirmishers 
of Company D, 2nd Rhode Island, serving as 
flankers as their brigade moved on the town. 
Believing it occupied by Confederate forces, 
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they formed square and entered by 
way of a side street, but the enemy 
had already retired. 

@ July 21, 1861, First Bull Run: During the 
rather chaotic Union retreat in the afternoon 
there seem to have ben two instances of troops 
using the square — 

O The 69th New York Militia, 2nd Wisconsin, and 
perhaps some other troops formed square near 
the Stone Bridge, but the square was apparently 


on uneven ground, and was disordered by fleeing | 


troops from other regiments. 

O With the help of some Vermonters, Major George 
Sykes’ Battalion of U.S. Regulars formed square 
and covered the Union withdrawal, successfully 
fended off some Confederate cavalry, and were 
the last Union troops off the field. 

@ November 19, 1861, Round Mountain, Indian 
Territory: James C. Bates of the 9th Texas 
Cavalry recorded in his diary that a combined 
force of Texas, Arkansas and Indian troops 
formed square during a surprise attack by 
Unionist Indians, after which the Confederates 
went on to win the battle. 

@ December 17, 1861, Rowlett’s Station, Kentucky: 
According to Colonel August von Willich, 
when Terry’s Texas Rangers charged elements 
of the 32nd Indiana, its skirmishers retired 
using a tactic known as “rally by squares” (a 
sort-of micro-square of four men), until they 
reached the safety of Company G, which had 
formed a proper square with “150-200” men, 
and then proceeded to repulse the charge with 
musketry. 

@ November 26, 1861, near Springfield, Missouri: 


smoothbore fire with devastating 

effect, 20 lancers being killed or 

grievously wounded and left on the 
field and the rest driven off. 

@ March 7-8, 1862: Battle of Pea Ridge/Elkhorn 
Tavern: Colonel Nicholas Greusal, 36th Illinois, 
reported a Confederate regiment “formed in 
square,’ apparently in anticipation of a cavalry 
charge. 

| @ April 6, 1862, Shiloh: There are at least two 
instances reported of the use of the square on 
the first day, 

O Brigadier-General Jones M. Withers, Second 
Division, Confederate Second Army Corps, 
reported that Brigadier General Adley H. 
Gladden’s Ist Brigade “formed in square” for 
a time, shortly after they overran the initial 
Union line. They had taken heavy losses, 
including their brigadier, mortally wounded, 
so perhaps they used the square to regroup. 

O Isolated, outflanked, and beset by the 9th 
Mississippi, the 55th Illinois and 54th Ohio 
formed square, with only partial success 
due to unsuitable terrain. The order to form 
square was later heavily criticized, as the 
troops had great difficulty in getting away. 

| @ May 5, 1862, Williamsburg: Brigadier General 
Winfield S. Hancock reported that, when some 
Confederate cavalry emerged from a woods, 
the 5th Wisconsin formed square, but the 
troopers did not attack and were driven off by 
artillery and musketry. 

@ May 24, 1862, near Bartonsville, Virginia: Late 
in the evening, Companies A, B, and C of the 
2nd Massachusetts formed squares athwart 


Major Charles D. Zagonyi, a Hungarian | 
officer, reportedly led 162 cavalrymen of | 


John C. Frémont’s bodyguard in an attack 
on a Confederate force of some 2,000 troops. | 
The latter formed a hollow square, but were 
unable to hold and fled the field, leaving “over 
a hundred killed and 27 prisoners,” figures 
probably inflated by the good major. 

@ February 20-21, 1862, Val Verde, Arizona 
Territory: At about 2:30 pm on the 21st, one— | 
possibly two—companies of lancers from the 


Confederate 5th Texas Mounted Volunteers | 


attempted a charge of about 300 yards against 
the 70 men of Captain Theodore Dodd’s 
company of Colorado Volunteers. Dodd’s men | 


formed square and delivered two volleys of he ; 


<4 Major Karoly 
(Charles) Zagonyi 
(1822-18677) was 
a Hungarian officer 
who served as an 
aide to John C. 
Fremont. “Zagonyi'’s 
Charge” was a shot 
in the arm for Union 
morale, but in truth 
he had 300 men and 
the Confederates 
perhaps 1,000— 
many of whom 
were raw militia 
recruits, a great 
many without arms. 


¥ The Mexican- 
American War saw 
liberal use of the 
infantry square. 
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¥ James Henry 
_ Lane (1833- 
1907). Prior to 
the Civil War, Lane 
_ was a professor of 
mathematics at 
VMI and of natural 
history at North 
Carolina Military 
Institute. He was 
commissioned 
~ amajorinthe 
_ Confederate army 
_ at the outset of the 
war, and swiftly 
rose to brigadier 
~ general. He was 
wounded four 
times during the 
war, including the 
time his horse was 
__ shot from under 
him during Pickett’s 
_ Charge. 


The Civil War would be the last conflict in which American 
infantry formed square. 


the Valley Pike and successfully impeded 
Confederated cavalry attempting to pursue 
Union forces retreating from Front Royal to 
Winchester. 

@ July 13, 1862, Murfreesboro, Tennessee: Caught 
unawares in camp by Bedford Forrest’s raiders 
at about 4:00 am, the 9th Michigan began 
to form square, but was overrun and forced 
to surrender, according to Colonel Jonathan 
Miller, commanding the post, who is probably 
to be trusted. Likely applying a good deal 
of “spin,” regimental commander John G. 
Parkhurst claimed they formed successfully, 
beat off all comers for some time, and only 
later had to surrender. 

@ December 31, 1862-January 2, 1863, Battle of 
Stone’s River/Murfreesboro: In his memoirs, 
Lieutenant Lot D. Young reported that at one 
point, seeing “a body of cavalry” approaching, 
the Confederate Orphan Brigade formed 
square just in time to beat off the Union 
“dragoons,” who attacked “with waving sabers 
and glittering helmets,” a rather curious 
account, given that such headgear was 
unknown in the war . 

@ May 2, 1863, Chancellorsville: There seem to 
have been two reports — one erroneous — 
of the square being used, after dark following 
Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson’s devastating 
assault on the Union right. 

@ James H. Lane put his brigade of Jackson’s 
corps into a square to pass the night. Shortly 
afterwards, Jackson and his staff, riding 
between the lines, blundered into elements of 
Lane’s 18th North Carolina, who fired thinking 
Union cavalry was upon them. Jackson was 
seriously wounded, which contributed to his 
death a week later. 

@ Colonel Adrian R. Root’s Union Ist Brigade, 
2nd Division, First Army Corps, “took position 
on the right of the army at about midnight, 
turning an angle to the right and rear,’ which 
has sometimes been reported as a “square.” 

@ July 1, 1863, Gettysburg: Two instances of 

troops forming square are reported on the first 

day, both involving actions of the Confederate 
Third Army Corps. 

~ QO In the early afternoon, as James 

J. Pettigrew’s Confederate brigade 

advanced toward the eastern spur of 

McPherson's Ridge, the 52nd North 


Carolina, on the right by the Fairfield Road, 
threatened to cut off the 121st Pennsylvania, 
left-most unit of the Union First Army Corps, 
which could not see them due to the lay of 
the ground. Seeing the danger, Union Major 
John Beveridge formed the 8th Illinois Cavalry 
in line of battle as if to charge the Tar Heels, 
whereupon they halted to form square, which 
enabled the Pennsylvanians to fall back to 
Seminary Ridge 

O Later, as the Confederates were pressing the 
Union First Corps as it retired on Cemetery 
Hill, Brigadier General William Gamble 
deployed his brigade, on the Union left, to 
cover the withdrawal. Some Confederate 
units in Henry Heth’s Division formed square, 
notably Brigadier General James H. Lane’s 
brigade, and possibly elements of Colonel 
Abner Perrin’s brigade, to Lane’s left. This 
delayed the pursuit and enabled the Union’s 
Iron Brigade to fall back safely. 

@ September 20, 1863, Chickamauga: According 
to the regimental history, around noon the 
96th Illinois of the Union Reserve Corps, 
moving south to reinforce George Thomas on 
Snodgrass Hill, formed square when Colonel 
George G. Dibrell’s Confederate cavalry 
brigade deployed as if to charge. No attack was 
delivered, and the cavalry shortly moved away. 

@ October 26-27, 1863, near Bridgeport, 
Alabama: During the action along the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad, Colonel 
George Stone, 25th Iowa, reported that “my 
position was on the extreme left, and, in 
accordance with orders, I formed a square to 
repel cavalry,’ though no attack took place. 

@ November 3, 1863, Grand Coteau/Bayou 
Bourbeux/Buzzard’s Prairie, Louisiana: An 
attack by an estimated 800 Texas mounted 
riflemen may have caused the 67th Indiana to 
attempt to form square, but the regiment was 
overwhelmed very quickly, with about 260 
men being captured, along with the supplies 
they were escorting. 

@® February 20, 1864, Olustee, Florida: There 
may have been two occasions during the 
battle when the troops formed square. 

O Early in the battle, the 64th Georgia, a 
relatively green unit, was on the left the 
Confederate line. Some Confederate cavalry 
came through the lines, pursued by Union 
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troopers, and, fearing a cavalry attack, the 
regiment formed square. As Union artillery 
then began firing on the regiment, Colonel 
Alfred H. Colquitt, commanding an adjacent 
brigade, hastily pulled it back. 

© Later in the battle, as the Union troops were 
being driven from the field, there are some 
reports that a black regiment — perhaps 
the 54th Massachusetts or the 35th U.S.C.T, 
which covered the withdrawal, formed square 
to hold off Confederate troops. 

@ May 15, 1864, Resaca: This is the square 
described by Sam Watkins cited above. It was 
executed as the Confederates were retiring 
by Colonel Hume R. Feild’s consolidated 
Ist/27th Tennessee, of Hardee’s First Corps, 
which, as we noted, had practiced this very 
maneuver little more than five weeks earlier. 

®@ July 31, 1864, Jubal Early’s Raid: Though 
apparently not mentioned in the Official 
Records, by some accounts Union troops 
under Brig. Gen. Rutherford B. Hayes formed 
square on this date when some Confederate 
cavalry got too close, though no charge may 
have been intended. 

@ September 13, 1864, Opequon/Third 
Winchester: Late in the fight John C. 
Breckenridge formed square to meet the 
charge of two of Philip Sheridan’s Union 
cavalry divisions, but they swept wide around 
the Rebel positions. 

@ October 27, 1864, York River Railroad, Virginia: 
Colonel John H. Holman, commanding the 
lead brigade of the Union Eighteenth Corps, 
advancing up the line, spied an estimated 
1500-2000 Confederate cavalry to their front. 
Believing a charge imminent, he ordered the 
37th U.S.C.T. to form square. If any charge was 
intended, the maneuver deterred it, after which 
the cavalry was attacked and driven back with 
the loss of two guns. 

@ December 16, 1864, Nashville: Major General 
Edward Johnson formed his Confederate 
division into a hollow square as the lines 
began to collapse under Union pressure, but 
they were unable to hold. 

@ April 6, 1865, Sayler’s Creek: Around 5:00 
p.m. elements of Pickett’s division, including 
the 18th Virginia, becoming partially 
encircled by a large force of Union cavalry, 
formed square, despite which the position 


eventually collapsed. 

This list of instances of troops forming 
square, culled mostly from the Official Records, 
probably represents a majority of the occasions 
on which this ancient tactic was used during the 
war, There are several reasons for this. Outright 
cavalry charges against steady infantry were 
rare in the Civil War. The terrain was often 
unsuitable to cavalry, with many parts of the 
country still heavily forested, and agricultural 
regions frequently cut by fences. In addition, 
the armies were rather well supplied with 
light artillery, which can devastate attacking 
cavalrymen, and the infantry were increasingly 
armed with rifles, which, although perhaps not as 
accurate at long range as is sometimes thought, 
did have a longer range than smoothbores, and 
were also much faster firing, and it was volume 
of fire, not accurate fire, that decided battles. 
Then too, there was the fact that as the war went 
on, the infantry began to habitually erect field 
fortifications whenever they could 

It’s particularly interesting to note that in 
some of the cases found, the square was formed 
against infantry, and that even when formed to 
oppose cavalry, no charge actually took place. 
Perhaps the formation of the square deterred the 
cavalrymen from delivering a charge. Often, as 
in the cases of Gamble’s brigade at Gettysburg 
and perhaps Dibrell’s at Chickamauga, 
appearing to prepare to deliver a charge was a 
feint intended to force the enemy to form square, 
and thus halt his advance. Then again, it’s 
just possible the troops forming square did so 
because they believed they were under threat of a 
cavalry charge, when in fact the hostile troopers 
had no such intention. In any case, these were 
probably the last occasions on which American 
troops resorted to the use of the square. 

—With thanks to the erudite online denizens 

of cwsociety & studyofthecivilwar. 


A The final Union 
cavalry charge at 
Third Winchester. 
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WHERE THE WAR WAS DECIDED 


by Richard M. McMurry 


SOMETIME ON 3 December 1863 a worried 
Confederate officer sat down at his headquarters 
desk and penned a letter to President Jefferson 
Davis. “Upon the defence of the country now 
threatened...{by the Union armies then in the 
Chattanooga area of southeastern Tennessee],” 
he wrote, “depends the safety of the points now 
held by us on the Atlantic.” The far-sighted Rebel 
officer who sent that ominous observation to the 
Confederate commander-in-chief was General 
Robert E. Lee. 

Lee’s concern was certainly justified. During 
the first three years of the war he had watched as 
Union forces outside Virginia had won victory 
after victory, overrunning states, capturing 
key cities, and compelling whole Confederate 
armies to surrender. In so doing the Federals 
had achieved two great strategic objectives. 
Yankee army and navy units moving southward 
from Cairo, Illinois, and another Union column 
pushing northward from the Gulf of Mexico had 
gained complete control of the Mississippi Valley. 


FROM THE 


sa ts 


almost exactly in half along the line of the 
Mississippi River. 

The Yankees’ second great success had come 
in the vast region south of the Ohio River and 
between the Appalachian Mountains on the 
east and the Mississippi Valley on the west. In 
the jargon of the 1860s that area was called “the 
West”; decades later historians would label it “the 
Heartland of the Confederacy.” Union conquest 
of the northern portion of that area had 
advanced the line of national control southward 
from the Ohio River to the Tennessee River and 
given the Federal government a firm hold on the 
upper part of the Rebel Heartland. 

By gaining control of the northern Heartland 
the Federal armies had brought the all-important 
state of Kentucky firmly into the national camp, 
ending any realistic possibility that it would join 
the secessionist movement.’ This success also led 
to the re-establishment of a loyal government 
in the crucial state of Tennessee. That, in turn, 
deprived the Confederates of the South’s great 
horse country, most of the Volunteer State’s 


A Robert E. Lee (1807- 
1870) had a good grasp 
of strategy, and by mid- 
war realized that the 
Union victories in the 
West threatened the 

very existence of the 
Confederacy. The only 
Confederate general who 
successfully commanded 
a large, independent 
army, Lee was offered 
command in the West 
but preferred to remain in 
the much smaller eastern 
theatre. 
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raw materials (notably iron and copper), its 
significant industrial capacity, its railroads, and 
its great agricultural production. 

As the end of 1863 approached, the Union 
armies that had achieved these two great 
triumphs were poised along the Tennessee River 
to resume their advance into the Heartland of 
the would-be independent Southern nation. 

As Lee warned Davis that December day, they 
would have to be stopped if the Confederacy was 
to survive for much longer. 

Some ten weeks after Lee sent his warning 
to the Confederate president, another extremely 
intelligent and far-sighted officer found himself 
pondering both the past and future course of 
the war. Despite the undeniable successes of 
Union arms in the conflict's first three years, 
Major General William T. Sherman had become 
deeply worried as the fourth spring of the 
war approached. In Memphis, Tennessee (an 
important Mississippi River port captured by 
Federal forces back in June 1862), Sherman sat 
down to write a letter to his friend, mentor, and 
military superior, Ulysses S$, Grant. 

A short time earlier President Abraham 
Lincoln had summoned Grant to the national 
capital. There the chief executive had promoted 


| him to the recently-revived grade of lieutenant 


general (held previously only by George 
Washington) and assigned him to command 
of all the Union armies. Grant, Lincoln hoped, 
would be able to win the war and bring the 
Southern rebellion to an end. 

Now, Sherman anticipated the worst. He 
feared that Grant would leave the West where he 
had won such major victories as Fort Donelson 
in 1862 and Vicksburg and Chattanooga in 1863 
to take charge of the Union army in the East, 
near Washington. There, Sherman apprehended, 
the capital's nasty and rotten politics and 


| its scheming and dishonest politicians and 


bureaucrats would inevitably corrupt Grant's 
simple, honest, and direct nature. In $0 doing 
the East would destroy his military effectiveness 
and thereby prevent his achieving any significant 
military success. 

Far better, Sherman reasoned, for Grant 
to remain in command of Union forces in 
the West—the region where he had already 
accomplished so much forthe national cause. 
On 10 Marcha deeply-worried Sherman took up 
his pen to urge this course of action on Grant: 


Sherman feared that Grant would be unable to 
achieve anything in the East. 


Now to the future. Do not stay in 
Washington....Come out West; take to 
yourself the whole Mississippi Valley; let us 


make it dead-sure, and I tell you the Atlantic ~ 


slope and the pacific [sic] shores will follow 
its destiny as sure as the limbs of a tree live 
and die with the main trunk! We have done 
much: still much remains to be done... 

For God’s sake and for your country’s 
sake, come out of Washington!...I now 
exhort you to come out West. Here lies the 
seat of the coming empire; and from the 
West, when our task is done, we will make 
short work of Charleston and Richmond and 
the impoverished coast of the Atlantic.’ 
Sherman was not the only—indeed, he was 

not the first—Union officer to make such an 
assertion and to come to so accurate a prediction 
about the future course of the war. On 6 January 
1863 Emerson Opdycke, formerly the lieutenant 
colonel of the 41st Ohio Infantry Regiment 

and then the recently-promoted colonel of the 
125th Ohio Infantry Regiment (a unit destined 
to become known as “Opdycke’s Tigers”), wrote 


| to his wife from Louisville, Kentucky. “Our 


western armies are nearly always successful,” he 


| commented, “would to heaven the eastern army 


was equally so, for then this rebellion would 
soon end.” 

Two and one half weeks later Opdycke 
returned to this theme in another letter to his 
spouse. Like Sherman, he ventured a prediction 
as to the course the war would follow. If the 
Federal forces in Virginia, he wrote; “will hold 
all the rebel army there, until we ruin the rebel 
army at’Vicksburgh, [Mississippi] and then... 


| scatter [the Confederate] army [in Tennessee] 


and approach Richmond from the South west, 


our North Carolina army coming on from the 


South-East,we would soon see.peacé and union. 


| All of this looks so full of-sense, and so’very 


| 


practical tome; Falmostiache for its execution.” 


In his comments on the course of the 
war, Opdycke had glanced back with a clear 
appreciation of the great Federal successes of 
1861 and 1862. Sherman, with the benefit of an 
additional year of hindsight, had seen the even 
greater Union triumphs of 1863 as well. Both 
men had also peered into the future with a clear 
vision—remarkably so in Opdycke’s case—to 
forecast what was to.come. Despite Grant’s early 


| 1864 decision to take leave of the West and to 


A William Tecumseh 
Sherman (1820-1891) 
was another officer 

who correctly saw that 
the war was being, and 
would finally be, won 

in the West. In 1864 he 
was destined to force 
Joe Johnston back step 
by step, capture Atlanta 
in time to provide the 
Northern electorate with 
firm evidence of progress, 
and present Savannah 
as a Christmas gift to 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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4A As the war progressed, 
the blue tide slowly 
engulfs the West, 
pushing down through 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Missouri, and northern 
Arkansas, occupying 
parts of northern 
Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Georgia, conquering 
the Mississippi Valley and 
splitting the Confederacy 
in twain, then arrowing 
largely unopposed 
across to the east coast, 
from whence it would 
spread north through the 
Carolinas. Meanwhile, 
Union and Confederate 
armies dueled in Virginia 
for four years, in the one- 
hundred-mile stretch 
between Washington 
and Richmond, the 
stalemate broken only 
by failed Confederate 
thrusts into neighboring 
Maryland and 
Pennsylvania and Grant's 
final successful siege of 
Richmond. 


a 


assume personal charge of the Federal effort 
in Virginia, the war in 1864 and 1865 followed 
almost exactly the course foreseen by Opdycke 
and Sherman. 

I SUGGEST THAT anyone desiring to 
understand the military history of the Civil War 
undertake a little exercise. Procure a blank map 
showing that part of the United States bounded 
on the north by the Mason-Dixon line (the 
boundary between Maryland and Pennsylvania) 
extended westward to the one hundredth 
meridian of longitude; on the west by that line 
to the southern boundary of the United States; 
on the south by the Gulf of Mexico; and on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean. Draw on that map 
the state boundaries and mark the major cities 
of the Confederacy—New Orleans, Vicksburg, 
Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooge, Mobile, 
Selma, Montgomery, Atlanta, Columbus, Macon, 
Augusta, Savannah, Charleston, Columbia, 
Wilmington, Raleigh, Petersburg, and Richmond. 
Make five more copies of the map. 

On one copy of the map color in blue the 
area held by Union military forces as of 30 
June 1861 and in gray the area of Confederate 
control. On the second copy of the map use the 
same colors to indicate the area each side held 
as of 31 December 1861. Use the same colors on 
three other maps to indicate the area held by the 
respective armies on 31 December 1862, 1863, 
and 1864. On the final copy of the map color in 
the areas controlled by Federal and Confederate 
forces as of 31 March 1865. 

This set of maps should answer most 
questions about where the military outcome of 
the Civil War was decided. 

DESPITE THE OBVIOUS military 
importance of the Western battles and 
campaigns, public opinion in the 1860s and 
later as well as most historians who wrote in 
the first 125 years or so after the conflict paid 
relatively little attention to the great battles 
and campaigns that Union and Confederate 
armies waged between the Appalachians and the 
Mississippi. To most people the war in the West 
was a side show. Most attention focused on the 
bloody struggle that had raged for four years in 
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Virginia across the much-fought-over region 
between Washington and Richmond and in the 
Shenandoah Valley of west-central Virginia. 

In the Old Dominion the Confederate Army 
of Northern Virginia and the Federal Army of 
the Potomac fought titanic battles characterized 
by great heroism on both sides, sometimes 
brilliant strategy and tactics, massive casualties, 
and virtually no results that transcended the 
individual battlefields themselves. In a word, the 
war in Virginia produced a stalemate. Indeed, 
one clear result of the great eastern battles was to 
distract attention from more important events 
taking place elsewhere. 

Despite the indecisive outcome of the 
Virginia battles and campaigns, students of the 
war—both lay and professional—have devoted 
years of study and analysis to them...A torrent 
of massive books poured from the presses 
tracing such engagements as Chancellorsville 
and Antietam in great, often exhausting, and 
sometimes mind-numbing detail. Huge volumes 
on the Eastern battles have been joined by 
hundreds of specialized works treating such 
nanoscopic topics as small arms ammunition 
in the Battle of Gettysburg and the struggle for 
possession of small hills on that same bloody 
battlefield. 

People with only a vague notion of where 
Vicksbury is can track the Shenandoah Valley 
campaigns of 1862 and 1864 so minutely that 
they are able to document the movements of 
every regiment engaged in those operations at 
virtually every hour of every day. Battlefield 
trekkers who have visited Manassas or 
Gettysburg a dozen or more times rarely venture 
onto the field of Shiloh, Chickamauga, or 
Franklin. 

SUCH AN INTENSE focus on the Eastern 
battles was natural during the war. Those 
engagements took place near the two national 
capitals and not far from such other major 
Northern population and publishing centers 
as Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston. Most of the Union troops who served 
in Virginia hailed from the northeastern states 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and 
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Massachusetts. The people of those states took 
great interest in the army in which their family 
members and friends served. 

New Orleans and Nashville, along with 
Richmond, were the population and publishing 
centers of the Confederacy. The first two, 
however, fell to Federal forces early in 1862. 

The great majority of the troops in the Army 

of Northern Virginia came from the Old 
Dominion and the Carolinas. Thus Confederate 
newspapers, like their Northern contemporaries, 
tended to concentrate on the Eastern armies 
and their operations. Many white Southerners 
and their descendants preferred to read only 
good news about the war. Since the Rebels won 
few victories outside Virginia and there was 
little good news from those distant fronts, both 
Confederate and postwar Southerners also came 
to concentrate on events in the East. 

Today many historians make the argument 
that since most people during the war years 
thought that the battles in Virginia were more 
important, they were more important. I like 
to point out to my friends of the Eastern 
persuasion who make this assertion that we 
cannot determine truth by majority vote. After 
all, at one time—indeed, for more than 1,500 
years—most people believed that the sun orbited 
around the earth, and the best scientists on the 
planet could prove that it did. Not many people, 
even among historians, now hold to that belief. 

MORE THAN A century ago John Fiske, 
the great historian, pointed out that those who 
limit their knowledge of the war to the Eastern 
battles and campaigns develop a very narrow 
and distorted understanding of the conflict. 
They conceive of Virginia as the Confederacy 
and view the Rebel war effort as characterized by 
the brilliant generalship so often displayed in the 
Old Dominion by Robert E. Lee and Thomas J. 
“Stonewall” Jackson. They see the Confederate 
military effort as essentially a successful defense 
in which the Rebel army hurled back one 
invading Yankee force after another. 

To such people the apparently sudden 
collapse of the Confederacy in the early spring 
of 1865 comes as something of a shock. They 
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can explain this military outcome of the conflict 
only by falling back on the old assertion that the 
North’s “overwhelming numbers and resources” 
finally wore down the brave, gallant, and hitherto 
victorious Confederates and at Appomattox on 

9 April 1865 forced them to abandon their quest 
for independence.* 

VIEWING THE WAR from the Western 
perspective gives quite a different—and, I believe 
a far more valid—picture of both the conflict 
itself and of the men who led the Rebel cause. 
The elements that make up what we may call the 
Western paradigm range from very narrow and 
minute subjects to several of the larger and more 
important questions about the Confederacy; 
its conduct of its struggle for independence; 
and its history, both as it was and as it has been 
remembered. 

Space limitations permit only two examples 
of how adoption of a Western perspective can 
change and enhance our understanding of the 
war—one a small matter; the other a much 
larger one. On the former scale, we often read 
of the Shenandoah Valley as having been "the 
breadbasket of the Confederacy.” While farmers 
in the Shenandoah may very well have produced 
wheat to help feed Rebels in Virginia, I wonder 
if any grayclad soldiers in South Carolina, 
Tennessee, or Mississippi ate any bread made 
during the war with wheat grown in the Old 
Dominion. 

The true “breadbasket of the Confederacy” 
was to be found in Georgia (“the granary of 
the Confederacy, a Rebel journalist called it in 
May 1864) and in the Tombigbee River Valley of 
eastern Mississippi and western Alabama. On 15 
February 1864 President Jefferson Davis wrote, 
“The interior of Alabama and the Tombigbee 
Valley are our best reliance for supplies in the 
coming campaign.” The trains that crawled 
slowly northward along the rickety railroads 
from the Deep South to Virginia fed both 
soldiers and civilians in the Old Dominion. 
This fact explains President Davis’s deep 1864 
concern for the protection of Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Georgia.’ 

A Western perspective also helps us 
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¥ Ohio-born Samuel 
Emerson Opdyke 
(1830-1884) was a 
businessman before the 
Civil War. Following the 
First Battle of Bull Run 
he enlisted and was 
commissioned a first 
lieutenant in the 41st 
Ohio Infantry. Following 
the Battle of Shiloh he 
resigned his commission 
(he was by nowa 
captain) to help recruit 
the 125th Ohio, of which 
he became lieutenant 
colonel. His men earned 
fame at Chickamauga 
and Missionary 

Ridge. Opdyke fought 
throughout the Atlanta 
Campaign, despite 
being badly wounded at 
Resaca. His actions at the 
Battle of Franklin helped 
secure an important 
Union victory against 
anumerically-superior 
foe. He ended the war as 
a brevet major-general 
of Volunteers. He died in 
New York, aged 54, as the 
result of an accidental 
discharge of a weapon 
he was cleaning. 
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Ally, 


A Top (left to right): 
Braxton Bragg, 

Felix Zollicoffer, 

John C. Pemberton, 
Joe Johnston, 

John Bell Hood; 
Bottom (left to right): 
John B. Floyd, 

Gideon Pillow, 
Leonidas Polk, 

Lloyd Tilghman, 
Sterling Price. 


Western Confederate 
generals were unlikely to 
make anyone’s “top ten,” 
or for that matter “top 
thousand.” 


to understand why the Confederates lost the 
military phase of the war. The reason is simple: 
The Rebels lost the key battles, and those battles 
took place in the West. Those defeats began very 
early in the conflict and continued in a virtually 
unbroken line until the war ended in the spring 
of 1865. 

Nor did the Rebels lose the key battles 
because of the Federal government’s 
“overwhelming numbers and resources.” In 
many of those crucial Western battles, in fact, the 
Confederates outnumbered or were essentially 
equal in strength to their enemy. In May and 
early June 1863, for example, the Rebels in 
Mississippi under John C. Pemberton and Joseph 
E. Johnston enjoyed substantial numerical 
superiority over Ulysses S. Grant’s Federal army. 
Even as late as 29 November 1864 at Spring 
Hill, Tennessee, about 6,000 Unionists managed 
to befuddle a Confederate force two or three 
times as large. On the next day at Franklin those 


| Yankees and their comrades defeated the larger 


Rebel force with great slaughter. 

When you outnumber the enemy on the 
battlefield and still lose the battle, it is simply 
dishonest to ascribe your defeat to the foe's 
“overwhelming numbers and resources” The 
Western paradigm forces us to seek some 
other explanation for Confederate military 
failure—geography maybe, or inferior or even 
incompetent commanders—but that, perhaps, is 
a fit subject for another article.” 

ON 24 MAY 1865, not quite fifteen months 
after he wrote the letter to Grant of 10 March 


1864 quoted above, William T. Sherman, decked 
out in a spiffy uniform of a major general, rode 
down Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, DC. 
Behind him marched a column of soldiers that 
stretched back along the great thoroughfare as 
far as the eye could see. The men of the Army 
of the Tennessee and the Army of Georgia—for 
the most part soldiers from the West (156 of 186 
infantry regiments, by one count) had come to 
the national capital for the Grand Review of the 
victorious Federal forces. 

As Sherman’s armies marched along the 
avenue, their bands played martial tunes and 
the thousands of observers packed along the 
street cheered themselves hoarse. Above the 
massed ranks of the marching soldiers floated 
their flags—some sanctified with blood and 
torn and ripped by bullets; all but the newest 
(replacement) ones begrimed with smoke 
from distant battlefields. In keeping with 
military custom, those flags bore the names of 
battles in which the unit carrying each banner 
had participated—far-away battles that had 
determined the military outcome of the war 


| and the fate of the Union: Fort Donelson, 
| Shiloh, Perryville, Stones River, Arkansas Post, 


Champion Hill, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, 
Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, Savannah. 

Among those in the crowd watching the long 
column was Murat Halstead, an Ohio journalist. 
Balancing his notebook on his knee as he wrote, 
Halstead recorded his thoughts as Sherman’s 
veterans marched by. “It is the army of the 
desolation of the South,” he wrote, “that has 
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graves and the ruins of the habitations 
of its enemies. These are the men,” 
he continued, “who brought the war 
home to the South, and brought the 
first wail of despair from the enemies of 
| American nationality; and you can read 
something of this grand and terrible 
history in the dark faces of the heroes.” 
STILL WONDER WHERE the 
military outcome of the war was 
decided? Go back and study those six 2. 
maps again. 


Union and Confederate Armies (Wash- 
ington, 1880-1901), Series I, XXXI, pt. 
3, p. 780. This was not Lee’s first expres- 
sion of concern for the West. On 10 
April 1862, when he was Davis’s military 
adviser, he wrote to Maj. Gen. John C. 
Pemberton, then commanding in South 
Carolina, “If Mississippi Valley is lost 
Atlantic States will be ruined” Ibid, Se- 
ries I, VI, 432. 
See Thomas Lawrence Connelly, Army 
of the Heartland: The Army of Tennes- 
see, 1861-1862 (Baton Rouge, 1967), pp. 
3-12, and passim. 
Kentucky’s identification as a pro- 
Confederate state dates from after the war 
when white Kentuckians, resenting the 
way the Federal government treated their 
state despite the fact that it had not tried 
to secede, joined the former Confederate 
states in opposing the Reconstructlon ef- 
forts of the Republicans. See Anne E. 


Richard McMurry is an independent 3. 
scholar living in Dalton, Georgia. He is 
currently working on a book on Joseph 
Johnston. 


v From the very start of the 
war, the Union enjoyed an 
almost unbroken series of 
victories in the West, one of the 
most important of which was 
the capture of Vicksburg. 


Kentucky: The Lost Cause 
and Civil War Memory 
in a Border State 
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4 William Far: 


rar Smith (1824- ” 


1903), graduated 
fourth in his class 

at West Point in 
1845.AtWhite 

Oak Swamp and 
Antietam he dis- 
played conspicuous 
gallantry, and was 
nominated for 
promotion to major 
general. However, 
after the Battle of 
Fredericksburg he 
went outside chan- 
nels to complain 
directly to the 
president about 
Burnside’s short- 
comings. This, and 
the fact that he was 
aclose friend of the 
out-of-favor George 
McClellan, resulted 
in the Senate failing 
to confirm his nomi- 
nation. 

Transferred to the 
West, Smith was in- 
strumental in open- 


ing the “Cracker line” 


at Chattanooga. 
Grant, impressed, 
pushed for his pro- 
motion to major 
general, giving him 
command of the 
XVIll Corps. How- 
ever, his relations 
with both Generals 
Meade and Butler 
were abysmal, and 
he was apparently 
angling for higher 
command. On July 
19, 1864, Smith was 
relieved. 


|_ Smith went into bivouac on the 


une 15, 1864, 
ajor General William 

: “Baldy” Smith set-out, 
from Bermuda ‘Hundred with © 
some 10,000 soldiers to ante 
Petersburg and sever the supply 
lines supporting Richmond and 
General Robert E. Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia. The venture 
seemed promising. Defended 
by a scratch force numbering 
perhaps 2,200 men, Petersburg 
appeared ripe for the taking. 
The town’s closest Confederate 
reinforcements under General 
Pierre G. T. Beauregard had 
their hands full opposing Major 
General Benjamin Butler’s 
Army of the James at Bermuda 
Hundred, and Lee’s army, camped 
north of the James River, was 
engaged in a cat-and-mouse 
game with Major General George 
G. Meade’s Army of the Potomac. 

By dark, Smith had breached 
the fortified Dimmock Line’ 
protecting Petersburg and held 
the city’s fate in his hands. But 
rather than hurrying to capture 
his prize, he dug in for the 
night, affording Confederate 
reinforcements time to arrive 
and spoil his golden opportunity. 
Petersburg remained 
unconquered, the focus of ten 
more months of bloody combat. 

The frustration of Smith’s 
Union contemporaries echoes 
loudly to this day. “When General 


ne 


~~ 


‘. 
night of June 15, a great piece 
of strategy Was.thwarted at the) >" 
very moment when success shad 
| been earned and the prizewas 


within the grasp of ahand which — 


refused to take it,” an officer later 
complained. The town, Meade’s 
aide Theodore Lyman predicted, 
would have “gone like a rotten 
branch.” Why Smith did not 
complete his mission, a soldier 
from New York recounted, “is 
the question which occurred 
and recurred times innumerable, 
during the months of carnage 
which followed on that line.”” 
Did Smith fritter away one 
of the best opportunities ever 
afforded a Civil War general, or is 
there more to the story? 
Certainly nothing in Smith’s 
history suggested timidity. A 
West Point graduate, Smith had 
figured prominently in several 
of the war's big battles and had 
impressed Ulysses S. Grant by 
opening a “cracker line” to supply 
the beleaguered Federal forces 
at Chattanooga. Commanding 
a division in Major General 
Benjamin F. Butler’s Army of 
the James at the opening of the 
1864 Virginia campaign, Smith 
was temporarily transferred to 
the Army of the Potomac during 
the Cold Harbor operations, 
where chilly relations with 
Major General George G. 
Meade, the Potomac Army’s 
head, underscored his primary 
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- alt, He data be “obstinate,” * 
Grant obsetved, and Fis “likely’ | 
to condemn whatever is not 


suggested by himself.” 


Lee’s decisive repulse of the 
Union assault at Cold Harbor on 
June 3 led Grant to formulate 
a new strategy. While Federal 
cavalry severed the rail lines into 
Richmond from the Shenandoah 
Valley, the Army of the Potomac 
was to march south, cross the 
James River, and attack Petersburg 
in conjunction with Butler, 
destroying Lee’s chief source of 
supplies. Details of the operation 
matured over time. Initially, 
Grant seemed to have viewed 
Smith’s speedy return to Bermuda 
Hundred as a way to free Butler to 
capture Petersburg; the idea that 
Smith might execute the attack 
himself did not evolve until later. 

During the night of June 
12, Smith’s troops withdrew 
from Cold Harbor, marched to 
nearby White House Landing, 
and boarded transports for the 
hundred-mile river journey to 
Bermuda Hundred. Grant alerted 
Butler that Smith’s arrival might 
justify an attack on Petersburg 
but still gave “no intimation” to 
Smith that he would be expected 
to participate in the offensive. 

By evening on the 13th, Smith’s 
fleet had navigated the Pamunkey 
and York rivers, rounded the 
point at Fort Monroe, and 
anchored for the night. The rest 
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of the Potomac Army meanwhile 
marched south to the James River 
and bedded down in the vicinity 
of Wilcox’s Landing. The next 
day—June 14—Smith’s armada 
started up the James toward 
Bermuda Hundred, and boats 
began ferrying the Army of the 
Potomac’s lead element, Major 
General Winfield S. Hancock’s 

™ Corps, across the James to 
Windmill Point. Nearby, Federal 
engineers built a massive pontoon 
bridge to speed the Potomac 
army’s crossing.” 

Mid-morning on the 14th, 
Grant boarded a steamer for 
Bermuda Hundred to give 
Butler “the necessary orders 
for the immediate capture 
of Petersburg.” Once there, 
he instructed Butler “to send 
General Smith immediately, that 
night, with all the troops he could 
give him without sacrificing the 
position he then held.” Smith, 
Grant stressed, was to “move 
under cover of night, up close to 
the enemy’s works, and assault as 
soon as he could after daylight.” 
The Union commander-in- 
chief also informed Butler that 
Hancock’s corps “would cross the 
river and move to Petersburg to 
support Smith in case the latter 
was successful, and that [Grant] 
could reinforce there more 
rapidly than Lee could reinforce 
from his position.” 

On returning to Wilcox’s 
Landing, Grant received 
encouraging reports that Lee 
was still north of the James. The 
situation looked “favorable for 
the success of your attack on 
Petersburg tonight,” he wrote 
Butler, adding that Hancock’s 
Corps would be across the James 

before daylight on the 15" and 
on its way to Petersburg “with 
directions, however, to halt at 
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City Point, unless he receives 
further orders.” If Smith needed 
reinforcements, he had only 

to summon Hancock, and the 
2™ Corps would come to his 
assistance.” 

Smith reached Bermuda 
Hundred near nightfall on the 
14” and reported to Butler, who 
informed him for the first time 
that he was to lead an offensive 
against Petersburg at daylight 
the next morning. Butler, Smith 
learned to his dismay, “had 
formed no plans and probably 
would not have suggested 
such as I should willingly have 
adopted.” The intelligence that 
Smith was able to garner on 
short notice was sketchy but 
encouraging. Butler assured 
him that the Petersburg defenses 
were “not at all formidable,” 
and that no enemy force of 
consequence occupied the 
Cockade City. In addition to his 
two veteran 18" Corps divisions, 
Smith was assigned Brigadier 
General August V. Kautz’s 
cavalry division and an infantry 
division of untested black troops 
commanded by Brigadier General 
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: Z ¥ take Petersburg 
little resistance. before its 
Nothing, Smith later wrote, garrison could 
was said to him about the be reinforced. 
availability of reinforcements It should have 
worked, and 
from the Army of the Potomac. Richmond 
As he understood his assignment, | would have 
he was to march a force fallen almost 
comprised in part of troops he ten months 
had never commanded across pais et < 
eight miles of country that he side i ia ‘ 
had never seen, and attack a wretched. 


fortified position, also unseen 

by him, by sunup the next day. 
Complicating Smith’s task was 
the general’s abysmal health. His 
headquarters at Cold Harbor had 
been constantly bombarded by 
Confederate artillery, jangling 

his nerves and leaving him 
exhausted. “In addition to this,” 
Smith recounted, “I was seriously 
affected by the swamp water we 
had been obliged to drink at Cold 
Harbor which caused in me great 


Edward W. Hinks. The additional / fever and weakness.” He later 


elements not only increased 


_ claimed to be so ill that the trip 


the point on that road nearest Smith’s numbers, but they were from White House to Bermuda 


A Ulysses S. 
Grant (1822- 
1885) 
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¥ Benjamin 
Franklin Butler 
(1818-1893) 
was an astute 
politician, but 
inadequate as a 
general. 


Hundred seemed 
only a blur to him.’ 
Studying maps 
and conferring 
with Kautz, Smith 
formulated a 
plan. Hinks’s division 
was already south of the 
Appomattox River near City 
Point, but the rest of Smith’s 
command was scattered in camps 
north of the river. A pontoon 
bridge at Broadway Landing, near 
Point of Rocks, provided a logical 
crossing point, and orders went 
out for Kautz to cross at 1:00 
a.m., followed by the two 18" 
Corps divisions under brigadier 
generals William T. H. Brooks 
and John H. Martindale. In the 
meantime, Hinks was to shift to a 
road junction called Cope’s, close 
to Broadway Landing, and join 
the rest of Smith’s force when 
it crossed the river. By Smith’s 
reckoning, his entire command 
should be united south of the 
Appomattox and ready to begin 
its advance on Petersburg by 3:30 
a.m., meeting the sunup deadline 
prescribed by Butler.’ 
From Broadway Landing, 
Smith’s force faced a seven- 
mile march to the Petersburg 
fortifications. Smith intended 
to fan his units across a broad 
front. Martindale’s division, 
comprising the Union right 
flank, was to march along River 
Road, paralleling the river; 
Brooks’s division, in the center 
of Smith’s deployment, was to 
advance a few miles southeast 
of Martindale along City Point 
Road; and Hinks’s 
division was to cut 
over to Jordan’s Point 
Road and serve as the 
left wing of Smith’s 
infantry line. After 
clearing any rebels 
from the infantry’s 


—————___——_t___ 
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route of advance, Kautz’s 
horsemen were to ride southeast 
to the Norfolk and Petersburg 
Railroad and protect the far 
Union left flank. Fully deployed, 
Smith’s force would cover a 
three-mile front facing the rebel 
entrenchments, with Martindale 


| on the right by the Appomattox, 


Brooks and Hinks stringing 
eastward, and Kautz on the left."” 

It was well after dark by 
the time Smith had finished 
his meetings. His troops lay 
scattered from Bermuda Hundred 
Landing to Point of Rocks. 
“The transports were arriving 
all night,” Smith later wrote, 
“and, with the exception of the 
commands of Generals Hincks 
and Kautz, it was impossible for 
any general to tell what troops 
he had or would have with him, 
Smith’s only comfort lay in 
repeated assurances from Butler 
and Kautz that his offensive 
would be virtually unopposed. 
“From the information gained 
at headquarters, from the 
general commanding, and from 
refugees,” he later wrote, “I was 
led to believe that we should 
encounter no line of works till 
we reached the main line near 
Jordan’s Hill,—that there was 
but a small force opposed to 
us,—and that my right flank on 
the Appomattox would entirely 
command the position of the 
enemy there.” 

Meanwhile, several miles 
downriver, Hancock’s 2™ Corps 
veterans went into camp at 
Windmill Point. This combat- 
wise force comprised the 
reinforcements that Grant had 
promised Butler would stand 
ready to assist Smith. However, 
not only did Butler fail to inform 
Smith of Hancock’s proximity, 
but Grant apparently failed to 
notify either Meade or Hancock 


> 


<4 Winfield Scott Hancock (1824-1886) was known to his colleagues as “Hancock the Superb.” Noted for 
his celerity in action, it is interesting to speculate whether he might have made a better commander of the 
Army of the Potomac than Meade, Unfortunately, at Petersburg he was left in the dark as regards his role in 
the upcoming operation. 


that Smith might need Hancock’s 
help assailing Petersburg. Shortly 
before midnight on June 14, 
Meade instructed Hancock to 
await the delivery of rations, then 
to march “by the most direct 
route to Petersburg, taking up 

a position where the City Point 
Railroad crosses Harrison’s 

Creek where we now have a 
work.” The directive said nothing 
about Hancock’s ultimate 
goal—supporting Smith’s attack 
against Petersburg—or about the 
necessity for haste. Consequently, 
Hancock frittered away the 
morning of June 15 waiting for 
rations that never arrived. “As 
any good commander would, 
General Hancock preferred to 
march with is troops rationed; 
and not knowing—what 

General Meade himself did not 
know—that Petersburg was to 

be assaulted, he took advantage 
of the alternative offered him,” 
Hancock’s adjutant Francis A. 
Walker later explained.” 


Smith’s offensive got off to 
a tardy start. Mounting around 
1:00 a.m. as Smith had directed, 
Kautz’s force—comprised of the 
11" and 5" Pennsylvania, 3 New 
York, 1" District of Columbia, 
1“ New York Mounted Rifles, 
and Captain George B. Easterly’s 
section of the 4" Wisconsin Light 
Battery—felt its way to Broadway 
Landing. The cavalrymen were 
not over the pontoon bridge until 
4:00 a.m., however, and another 
hour passed before they reached 
Hinks’s assembled infantrymen 
at the Cope House. The advance 
to Petersburg was already two 
hours behind schedule. Smith’s 
two veteran divisions under 
Martindale and Brooks marked 
time until Kautz’s troopers had 


— — 


followed by Brigadier General 
Guy Henry’s brigade, crossed and 
fell into place behind Hinks on 
City Point Road. Martindale’s 
two brigades under Brigadier 
General George J. Stannard and 
Colonel Griffin A. Stedman 
started off along River Road, 
sparring with small pockets of 
rebels who harassed the head of 
the column.” 
Three miles south of 

the Cope House, City Point 
Railroad angled across City 
Point Road. Confederate cavalry 
under Brigadier General James 
Dearing had thrown up fence- 
rail breastworks on the nearby 
Baylor farm, blocking the route to 
Petersburg. Kautz concluded that 
Dearing’s position was too strong 
for his horsemen to take by 
storm, so Smith ordered Hinks, 
who was following close behind, 
to push the Confederates aside. 
Thrusting untried black troops 
into combat was risky, but Smith 
wanted to preserve Brooks’s 
veterans for the big assault on the 
rebel works a few miles ahead. “In 
taking the resolution to advance 
as directly and rapidly as possible 
against this force,’ Hinks’s staffer 
Thomas L. Livermore later 
wrote, “General Smith evinced 
the determination to reach the 
enemy’s main works at Petersburg 
as soon as possible, and, although 
this resolution to attack here as 
he did involved the loss of several 
hundred men which might have 
been avoided by a reconnaissance 
and a flank attack which would 
thereby have been made possible 
and which the enemy could not 
have withstood for a moment, 
yet it saved time, which was then 
of more importance than the 
sacrifice of men.”"* 

The attack was difficult, 
as Hinks’s greenhorns had to 


passed, then Brooks’s division, 15 The Dimmock 


Line was laid 
out so as to 

take advantage 
of the terrain. 
The ground 
immediately in 
front of the line 
consisted mostly 
of cleared fields. 
The area farther 
back was in 
parts heavily 
wooded, and 
traversed bya 
number of small 
water courses— 
creating 
swampy areas 
in low ground. 
These cannot 
be shown ona 
map this scale 
without creating 
confusion, even 
if there was 
agreement 
between 
contemporary 
maps as to their 
exact location. 
Battery 5 was 
atop Jordan's 
Hill, where 
Smith expected 
to run into his 
first opposition. 
As can be 

seen, Harrison 
Creek*, to which 
Hancock was 
first ordered to 
move, is indeed 
within the 
Confederate 
works. 

* The Yankees 
referred to it as 
“Harrison's Creek,” 
but we have it on 
good authority 
that the locals 
called it “Harrison 
Creek.” 


fe Confederate 
Fortifications i 


~ 


\ uae Appomatiar Rin, 


march through a swampy finger 
of forest, veer diagonally across 
the road and railroad, traverse 
a quarter mile of open field, 
and assail an enemy ensconced 
on high ground. However, 
after a rough start, Hinks’s 
troops overran Dearing’s works, 
planted their colors on the rebel 
entrenchments, and captured a 
12-pounder howitzer. “The work 
was beautifully accomplished,” a 
Union officer effused.”° 

Smith had won the action 
at Baylor’s Farm—the first 
major offensive in Virginia by 
black troops—but the fracas 
had shaken his confidence. The 
move on Petersburg would not 
be the cake-walk Butler had led 
him to expect. Clearly the rebels 
had sufficient troops to send a 
force out to meet him, and the 
element of surprise was gone. 
“At a most unexpected place I 
had been called upon to develop 
my force and make an assault,” 


he later observed, “and this fact 
leaving out of question the time 
lost in the operation caused me at 
once to cease to take anything for 
granted that had been asserted 
[to him by Butler].”"* 


By 9:30 A.M., Smith’s troops 
were streaming toward Petersburg 
in three coordinated columns. 
Martindale’s division strode 
cautiously along River Road, its 
right flank near the Appomattox; 
Brooks’s division crossed the 
Baylor Farm and continued 
down City Point Railroad and an 
adjacent wagon road, throwing 
out skirmishers to maintain 
contact with Martindale; and 
Hinks’s division moved over to 
Jordan’s Point Road to comprise 
the left of the advancing Federal 
infantry. Farther left, Kautz’s 
cavalry cantered along the 
Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad, 
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A (August V. 
Kautz (1828- 
1895) was born 
in Germany, 
immigrating 
with his parents 
to Ohio. He 
enlisted as 

a private in 

the Mexican- 
American War, 

| andattheclose 
of hostilities 
entered West 
Point. He took 
part in the 
Peninsula 
Campaign 
before being 
transferred west 
as colonel of 
the 2nd Ohio 
Cavalry, taking 
part in the Battle 
of Knoxville. 
Promoted 

to brigadier 
general of 
volunteers in 
April 1864, 

he became 
commander 

of the cavalry 
division in the 
Army of the 
James. 


> Battery 8 — 
“a strong work 
advantageously 
postedona 
considerable 
elevation behind 
a difficult 
ravine.” 


cut over to the Baxter Road, and 
headed for Petersburg. 

Hinks’s troops reached the 
main Confederate earthworks 
near 11:00 AM. The 5" U.S.C.T. 
advanced as skirmishers along 
the left side of Jordan’s Point 
Road in front of Batteries 9 
through 10, and the rest of 
the division deployed in battle 
formation, Colonel John H. 
Holman’s brigade on the right 
and Colonel Samuel A. Duncan’s 
on the left, covering Battery 7 
by Peebles’ house on the north 
to Battery 10 on the south. The 
rebels had cleared six hundred 
yards of ground, placing the 
5" U.S.C.T. under “a direct, an 
oblique, and an enfilading fire 
from the enemy’s guns.” Hinks 
withdrew the regiment, leaving 
two companies behind to keep 
Batteries 9 and 10 occupied and 
to guard the brigade’s flank. 
Hinks also set about securing 
his linkage with Brooks, who 
was arriving on his right. Under 
severe artillery fire, Duncan’s 
brigade pressed close against 
Brooks's left and advanced to a 
crest facing the rebel works. “This 
was a work of great difficulty,” 
Duncan noted, “owing to the 


Rattery 8 of the Dirune 


triple fire of the enemy which had 
previously prevented the planting 
of our batteries, and which was 
now directed with increased 
rapidity and with great accuracy 
upon all our movements.” 
Brooks's division meanwhile 
formed along a clearing 
dominated by Battery 5, 
the Dimmock Line’s most 
intimidating bastion. Assailing 
the battery required charging 
across a quarter mile of open 
ground, overrunning an 
entrenched rebel picket line, 
continuing another two hundred 
yards to a deep ravine, traversing 
the ditch, then scaling the steep 
walls of the fortress itself, all the 
while under fire. For soldiers who 
had experienced the killing power 


| of rebel earthworks first-hand 


at Cold Harbor, the prospects 
seemed daunting indeed. 
Pressing south along River 
Road, Martindale’s division 
arrived in the flat floodplain 
to the right of Brooks, its right 
reaching toward the Appomattox. 
Stannard’s division came under 
deadly fire from Batteries 3, 
4, and 5. “They had our exact 
range, and we had one man 
killed and eighteen wounded in 


a few minutes,” a Massachusetts 
man remembered. Martindale’s 
other brigade under Stedman 
stopped in front of Batteries 2 
and 3 and spread skirmishers to 
the Appomattox. The folly of 
this maneuver became painfully 
apparent when rebel artillery 
rolled onto Archer’s Hill across 
the river and began firing 
into Stedman’s rear. Flanked, 
Stedman dropped back, leaving 
a reconnoitering party, fifteen of 
whom were scooped up by a sortie 
from the Confederate works."* 
While Smith’s infantry 
deployed along the face of 
the Dimmock Line, Kautz’s 
cavalrymen continued along 
the Baxter Road toward the 
Confederate fortifications. As 
they neared their objective, a 
duel erupted between Kautz’s 


| horse artillery and rebel guns in 
| the Dimmock Line, persuading 


Kautz to “make a demonstration 
and if possible, to get through 
the line.” As his horsemen 
approached the rebel works, they 
came under withering fire from 
the Confederate guns, fell back, 
and took up a new line near their 
former position. They would 
play no more part in the day’s 
events.” 

His progress stymied, 
Smith contemplated the rebel 
fortifications. Cold Harbor 
had given him a brutal lesson 
in the killing power of well- 
sited entrenchments, and the 
situation here gave him cause 
for reflection. Lee’s men had 
constructed their Cold Harbor 
line in two days: the Dimmock 
Line had been perfected during 
a year and a half of construction 
and was expertly sited to ward off 
the very attack that Smith sought 
to launch. Thus far, Smith had 
acted with “great promptness and 
spirit,” one of Hinks’s officers 
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<4 John H. Martindale (1815-1881) graduated from West point in 1835 and was appointed a 
brevet 2nd lieutenant. However, he resigned the following year to study law. In August 1861 he was 
commissioned a brigadier general of volunteers, and afterwards participated with distinction in 
the battles of the Peninsula Campaign. Stricken with typhoid, on his recovery he became Military 
Governor of Washington DC (November 1862-May 1864), before returning to field command with 


the XVIII Corps. 


later wrote, having “marched five 
or six miles, fought a considerable 
engagement, and driven in the 
enemy’s skirmishers so far as fully 
to develop their main line.” But 
the general was not rash; the last 
thing he wanted was another 
Cold Harbor.” 

A closer inspection was 
not encouraging. “General 
Martindale had come up and 
in his front was a low valley 
perfectly swept by the enemy’s 
fire of artillery, and cut up 
by deep ditches and ravines, 
while a strong line of works, 
open in the rear and connected 
by heavily profiled rifle pits, 
were occupied by the enemy,” 
Smith noted. “General Brooks's 
command was at the salient of 
the line, which consisted of a 
strongly profiled work heavily 
flanked on our left by redoubts 
and rifle-pits en echelon, their 
flanking works also fronting the 
line of General Hinks.” In sum, 
Smith had encountered, not 
the weak entrenchments that 
Butler and Kautz had described, 
but a powerful stronghold 
bristling with artillery. “All the 
information given to me the 
night before was erroneous,” he 
concluded, “and I was obliged 
to discard it utterly, and get 
by a reconnaissance correct 
information for myself.” 

For the next two hours, 
despite his precarious health, 


Smith methodically reconnoitered 
ee eed 


the Dimmock Line, often under 
enemy fire. His reconnaissance 
uncovered an important 
weakness. While the Confederate 
artillery appeared formidable, 
the entrenchments were thinly 
manned. A densely packed body 
of assaulting troops would take 
severe casualties, but troops 
loosely arrayed stood a fair 
chance of success. Artillery would 
pass harmlessly through their 
formation, and the scant rebel 
defenders would be unable to 
blanket the field with musketry. 
So Smith decided to concentrate 
his artillery near the center of 
Brooks’s position, open a heavy 
bombardment to suppress rebel 
fire from the forts, and attack with 
a double line of widely-spaced 
skirmishers. Once the skirmishers 
had overrun the works, the rest 
of his troops were to follow and 
consolidate the gains.” 

Smith’s reconnaissance 
also disclosed where to focus 
the attack. Ravines carved the 
ground in front of Batteries 5 
through 7, providing relatively 


| safe approaches to the enemy 


position. By funneling troops 
down these gullies, Smith could 
launch his offensive close to 

the Confederate earthworks, 
minimizing the distance and time 
that his men would be under 

fire. The large ravine in front 

of Battery 5 was particularly 
attractive. From there, an 
advanced force could keep the 
rebel gunners pinned down while 
Brooks’ main body of troops 
made their attack.” 

Around 4:00 P.M., Smith 
began moving his men into 
position. He directed Hinks to 
form a “very heavy” skirmish line 
at once, which was to lead the 
attack, followed by a line of battle 
if successful. Brooks, on Hinks’s 
right, was ordered to do the 


same. In preparation, Brooks’s 
skirmishers advanced to the edge 
of the woods in front of Battery 
5, close enough to “distinctly hear 
the [rebel] commandant’s orders, 
‘Load,, “Fire,” a Union man 
recalled. Hinks’s skirmishers 
advanced fully exposed through a 
plowed field planted in fruit trees, 
taking severe losses.” 

Smith’s strategy called for his 
artillery to pound the Confederate 
line, especially Battery 5, to 
provide cover for the skirmishers. 
Unknown to Smith, his artillery 
chief, Captain Frederick M. 
Follett, “without any consultation 
or authority,” had ordered the 
guns to the rear so that he could 
water the horses pulling the 
caissons. The flustered general 
had no choice but to wait until 
the guns could be brought back 
into position.” 

During these preparations, 


a staff officer from Grant's 
headquarters rode up and 
announced that the Army of 

the Potomac’s 2™ Corps was 
approaching from Windmill Point 
and had been authorized to assist 
Smith if needed. This was Smith’s 
first inkling that reinforcements 
might be available—it was now 
4:00 P.M.—and he hastily drafted 
a message to Hancock. “General 
Grant has authorized me to 

call on you to hurry forward to 
Petersburg to aid in its capture,” 
he began. “I do not suppose at 
present there is much infantry 
over there, but the wide open 
spaces along my entire front, 

and the heavy artillery fire of the 
enemy, have prevented me from 
attempting any assault and also 
[are] preventing me from getting 
any artillery into position to do 
any service. If the Second Corps 
can come up in time to make 

an assault tonight after dark in 


| both Glendale 


| martial duty and 


vicinity of Norfolk and Petersburg 


| W Edward W. 


Hinks (1830- 
1894) was born 
in Bucksport, 
Maine. His name 
was originally 


| spelled “Hincks,” 
| but he dropped 


the *c” during 

his army service 
(1861-1870). He 
was wounded at 


and Antietam, 
and spent two 
years on courts 


as commandant 
of the POW 
camp at Point 
Lookout, before 
being given 
command of the 
3rd Division of 
the XVIII Corps. 


wane =} 
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Vv Pierrre 
Gustave 
Toutant 
Beauregard 
(1818-1893), 
the victor of 
First Bull Run, 
was under- 
utilized during 
the Civil War 
because of bad 
relations with 
Confederate 
president 
Jefferson 
Davis. He wrote 
extensively 
about the war, 
and it has been 
said of him 
that “if ink were 
blood he could 
have won the 
war single- 
handedly.” 
Petersburg 

was his finest 
hour, when 

he stripped 

the Bermuda 
Hundred 
defenses to rush 
reinforcements 
to block a move 
he had vainly 
warned his 
superiors about. 


| Railroad [on the left of Smith’s 
infantry line] I think we may be 
successful. But tonight is the last 
night, as General Lee is reported 
crossing at Chaffin’s Bluff” In 
closing, Smith asked Hancock 
when he expected to arrive.” 
Hancock had endured a 
frustrating day. The promised 
rations had never appeared, and 
his lead elements did not leave 
Windmill Point until 10:30 AM— 
long after the battle smoke had 
cleared from Baylor’s Farm. The 
map provided by headquarters 
“was found to be utterly useless,” 
Hancock later wrote, “the only 
roads laid down on it being 
widely out of the way.” Instead 
of heading toward Smith where 
he was needed, Hancock angled 
toward Broadway Landing, 
several miles north of Smith’s 
impending fight. “My orders were 
based on incorrect information,” 
Hancock later complained, “and 
the position I was ordered to take 
did not exist as it was described 
on my instructions; Harrison’s 
Creek proved to be inside the 
enemy’s lines and not within 
miles of where it was laid down 
on the map with which I was 
| furnished to guide me.” Hancock 
still had no inkling that he was 
expected to join Smith in an 
assault against the Dimmock 
Line. “Sent wrong [by his initial 
orders],” Hancock’s aide Francis 


<4 Hinks’s green troops advance 
to attack prepared Confederate 
positions. 


Walker later observed, “his line 
of march increased by several 
miles, after his time of starting 
had been delayed several hours, 
Hancock led forward the corps 
without an intimation that his 
presence was to be imperatively 
required at Petersburg. So far 
as he had any reason to think, it 
would be sufficient if he brought 
up his corps, in good condition, 
in season to go fairly into camp 


_ by nightfall?” 


Sometime after 5:00 P.M., 
Grant’s orderly—doubtless the 
same aide who had recently 


| communicated with Smith— 


intercepted Brigadier General 
Francis C. Barlow, commanding 


| one of Hancock’s divisions, and 


handed him a dispatch urging 
“all haste in getting up” to Smith’s 
position. At 5:25, Grant’s 
message reached Hancock, and 
thirty minutes later, Smith’s 

aide Livermore found Hancock 
and handed him Smith’s note. 
According to Hancock, these 
dispatches were the “first and only 
intimations I had that Petersburg 
was to be attacked that day. Up to 
that hour I had not been notified 
from any source that I was to 
assist General Smith in assaulting 


| that city?””* 


Alerted finally to the true 
nature of his mission—a joint 
attack on the enemy’s works— 
Hancock sprang into action. 
“Everything was at once bent 
to this end,” the staffer Walker 
recalled. The search “for the 
apocryphal ‘Harrison’s Creek’ was 
abandoned,” Walker recounted, 
and Hancock ordered two of 
his divisions down a country 
road toward the firing. Barlow, 
whose division was marching 
on a different road, was unaware 
that his sister divisions were now 
hurrying toward Petersburg and 
concluded that he was lost. “I had 


| or where Smith’s lines were. 


| “and a tremendous fire of 


ee 
no means, whatsoever, of knowing 
where were the ‘outer works, 
which Gen. Smith had captured, 
29 

At 6:30 P.M., Hancock’s aide 
Morgan reached Smith and told 
him that the Second Corps was 
on its way. Smith recommended 
that Hancock’s troops extend 
Hinks’s line to the left and 
directed Morgan to confer 
with Hinks for more precise 
instructions. Morgan, however, 
did not know when Hancock’s 
reinforcements might appear.” 


* * * 


7:00 P.M. arrived. Smith had 
heard nothing from Hancock, 
but he concluded that he had to 
attack immediately in order to 
take the Dimmock Line before 
dark, A message from Butler 
provided an added spur. “Time is 
of the essence of this movement,” 
it stated. “I doubt not the delays 
were necessary, but now push 
and get the Appomattox between 
you and Lee. Nothing has passed 
down the railroad to harm you 
yet?” 


Three Union batteries opened, 
and officers screamed “Forward!” 
in an attempt to be heard above 
the din. Brooks’s skirmishers— 
the 13 New Hampshire, eight 
companies of the 8" Connecticut, 
and elements from the 92™ and 
118" New York—started into the 
clearing. Confederate riflemen 
blazed away, and rebel cannon— 
the guns of Battery 5, directly 
across from the New Hampshire 
men, and of Batteries 6 and 7 
to the south—focused on the 
advancing blue line. “Their path 
lay across a wide open plain,” one 
of Brooks’s officers remembered, 


shot, shell, and Minnie bullets 
was poured into them as they 
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“some straight up the front walls, others up the north side, 
on bayonets stuck in the sand....” 


advanced, mowing them down by scores 
and thinning their ranks terribly?” 

The 13" New Hampshire overran 
Confederate rifle pits in the middle of 
the field and sent a hundred captives 
rearward. Some New Hampshire troops 
descended into the ravine at the foot 
of Battery 5 and scampered forty feet 
up the side of the fort—“some straight 
up over the front walls,” an officer 
recounted, “others up the north side, 
on bayonets stuck in the sand, grasping 
grass and weeds to assist in climbing, 
striking their boots into the gravel— 
anyhow so it be the quickest way in.” 

Skirmishers from Bell’s brigade 
ventured an equally daring foray toward 
the interval between Batteries 5 and 
6, pushed behind the two forts, and 
discharged a volley into Battery 5’s 
unprotected rear. At the same time, the 
New Hampshire men reached the lip 
of the fort and leaped into a mass of 
stunned rebels. Captured in the battery 
were five cannon—four brass 12- 
pound howitzers and an iron gun—211 
prisoners, and the 26" Virginia's battle 
flag. A Confederate officer complained 
that the fort had fallen to “a damned 
Yankee skirmish line.”™ 

Brooks’s soldiers consolidated their 
stunning victory and posted a new line 
along the ridge behind the captured 
works. Henry’s brigade deployed to 
their right and entrenched along the 
road leading directly into Petersburg. 
The remainder of Bell’s brigade moved 
to the left and swarmed over Battery 6 
in coordination with Hinks’s 1" U.S.C.T. 
Many of the Confederate defenders wore 
civilian clothing, having rushed from 
their jobs to man the Dimmock Line.” 

Martindale’s soldiers, on low ground 
to Brooks’s right, watched the attack 
with enthusiasm. “Our regiment 
cheered enough to split their throats,” | 
a Bay Stater recalled. Emboldened by 
the fall of Battery 5, Martindale ordered 
his division forward, Stannard’s brigade 
along the railroad and Stedman’s 
brigade on City Point Road. Stiffening 
their skirmish line, Stannard’s soldiers 


assailed Battery 3 which, to their relief, 
was deserted. “It had evidently been 
vacated but a few minutes, and in a great 
hurry” an orderly sergeant in the 25" 
Massachusetts recalled, “for blankets, 
clothing, and equipment were scattered 
around, and a supper already prepared 
was left untouched.” Two more brass 
Napoleons fell to the Federals.” 

Things were also going well 
on Hinks’s front. When Battery 6 
capitulated, Colonel Joseph B. Kiddoo’s 
22™ U.S.C.T. made for Battery 7. 


| Braving heavy fire from the fort, 


four companies under Major John B. 
Cook darted to Battery 7, where they 
hunkered tightly against the earthen 
walls while Confederates on top tried 

to depress their cannon to shoot the 
attackers. “Break to the right and left,” 
Cook ordered, and his troops obeyed, 
forming two groups that fanned left and 
right until they reached the fort’s open 
rear. While Cook’s men poured into the 
fort from behind, soldiers from the 1" 
and 4" U.S.C.T. attacked from the front. 
Surrounded, the occupants surrendered, 
forfeiting two howitzers and an iron 
gun.” 

Battery 8—“a strong work 
advantageously posted on a considerable 
elevation behind a difficult ravine,” 
according to a Union officer—fell next, 
but several of its defenders escaped to 
Battery 9, regrouped, and launched a 
counterattack. Kiddoo and Lieutenant 
Colonel Elias Wright of the 1“ U.S.C.T. 
repelled them in fighting so fierce that 
their men expended most of their 
ammunition. Meanwhile, Lieutenant 
Colonel George Rogers—not realizing 
that Battery 8 was now in Union 
hands—charged into the fort with his 4" 
U.S.C.T. Discovering that Northerners 
already occupied the bastion, Rogers 
marched toward Battery 9, where he 
was joined by two companies of the 
1" U.S.C.T. led by brigade commander 


| Holman. Continuing under severe 


fire, Rogers’ men made their way along 
a deep ravine to Battery 9, drove out 


| the rebel defenders, and pressed on to 


capture Battery 10.” 

Hinks’s second line of regiments— 
the 5" and 6” U.S.C.T.— pitched in, 
guided by flashes of musketry from the 
forts as they stumbled through stumps, 
fallen timber, bushes, and pools of water. 
It was now after 9:00 P.M. and almost 
dark. More than a mile and a half of 
the fortified Dimmock line—Batteries 3 
through 1 1—was in Union hands.” 

Satisfied that Brooks and Martindale 
had their fronts well in hand, Smith 
visited Hinks’s sector, where he found 
Hinks’s troops “busily engaged in 
eating their supper without pickets or 


| even sentinels in their front,” he later 


wrote. They appeared “intoxicated 

by their success,” he noted, and could 
hardly be kept in order.’ After directing 
Hinks to “get his command in order 
and await events,’Smith examined the 
road to Petersburg, which descended 
into a narrow valley.“I knew that no 
fortifications stood between me and 
Petersburg and that the bridges across 
the Appomattox were commanded by 
high ground on the Richmond side, 
{and] that to hold them I must hold 
the left bank,” he later wrote, adding 


| that he had received “a telegram from 


Butler informing me that [Confederate] 


_ reinforcements were already pouring 


into the town and I determined to hold 
what I had, if possible, till the Army of 
the Potomac came up.” 

Butler's signal station at Cobb’s Hill 
near Point of Rocks had indeed been 
reporting Confederate reinforcements 
streaming toward the Cockade City. “A 
train of fourteen cars loaded with troops 
just passed toward Petersburg,” a signal 
officer warned at 6:50 P.M. “The enemy 
also appears to be sending troops on 
the roads west of Petersburg. Another 
train of twenty-two cars has just 
passed toward Petersburg loaded with 
troops.” At 7:30 P.M., the signal station 
advised that thirteen train cars had just 
passed toward Petersburg, and that the 
turnpike was “full of rising dust.” An 
hour later, two more trains were spotted 
approaching the town.” 
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Repeated reports from the Cobb’s 
Hill station of Confederates reinforcing 
Petersburg persuaded Butler to order 
Smith to suspend his attack and dig 
in. Butler's directive has not survived, 
but the signalman who sent it to Smith 
recalled it well, as did the signalman 
who delivered the message to Smith 
on the battlefield.“Sent message to 
Gen Smith to entrench at once and 
hold his position,’signalman Maurice 
§. Lamprey wrote in his diary for June 
15.“Guess Gen B[utler] is getting rattled 
over the dust that the rebs are kicking 
up?” 

Butler's order fell on receptive ears. “I 
deemed it wiser to hold what we had 
than by attempting to reach the bridges 
to lose what we had gained, and having 
the troops meet with disaster,” Smith 
wrote some two months later in his 
official report.“I knew also that some 
portion of the Army of the Potomac 
was coming to aid us, and therefore 
the troops were placed so as to occupy 
the commanding position and wait for 
daylight.” Reflecting on his decision 
thirty years later, Smith observed that 
he would have been “reckless to have 
plunged into the woods, in an unknown 
country, at ten o’clock at night, to meet 
such a force as was reported by Butler 
and his signal officers, besides having to 
attack, before reaching the Appomattox, 
a town where every house was a 
fortification, and all this in the middle 
of the night.”* 


I , a@- 2\ 
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Butler’s instruction to entrench 
likely reached Smith at the successful 
conclusion of his offensive and probably 
inspired his orders to Brooks and 
Hinks to dig in.“ At 9:00 PM, Smith 
advised Butler that he “must have the 
Army of the Potomac reinforcements 
immediately”. The head of Hancock's 
column, it developed, was still about a 
mile from Smith’s line. Directing his 
two available divisions under Major 
General David B. Birney and Brigadier 
General John Gibbon to deploy as soon 
as they could determine where they were 
needed, Hancock rode to the battlefield. 
There he met Smith, who pointed out 
the works that he had carried. Hancock 
informed Smith that he had two 
divisions close by, ready for whatever 
assistance Smith required. “I replied 
that I thought any further advance that 
night involved more hazard than was 
warranted by any hope of success to be 
gained, and that if he could relieve my 
tired command in the front, I thought 
it was all and the best that could be 
done,” Smith later wrote. Hancock 
instructed Birney and Gibbon to occupy 
the captured works. “By the time the 
movement was completed it was 11:00,” 
Hancock recollected, “too late and dark 
for any immediate advance.” 

Shortly after 11:00 P.M., Hancock 
received a message from Grant. “If 
requested by General Butler or Smith 
to move up to where Smith now is, 
do so,” Grant wrote, in effect ratifying 
what Hancock was already doing. 
“The enemy are now seen to be 


<4 Confederate artilleryopens up on Union 
troops about to advance. 


> 


reinforcing Petersburg by rail and by 
troops marching,” Grant warned. A 
companion message from Butler noted 
that the Confederates were “crowding 
down troops from Richmond” and 
requested Hancock to “please move up 
at once to the aid of Smith and put the 
Appomattox between you and Lee’s 
army.” Hancock answered that he had 
placed two divisions on Smith’s left and 
had retained Barlow’s division in reserve. 
Because he had arrived after dark, the 
2™ Corps commander explained, “I can 
determine little about the features of 
the country, and I cannot tell what the 
morning will bring forth; but I think we 
cover all of the commanding points in 
front of Petersburg.” 

At midnight,Smith informed Butler 
of the situation. “It is impossible for me 
to go further tonight,’he wrote, “but, 
unless I misapprehend the topography, I 
hold the key to Petersburg.” For the rest 
of that night, however, the key would 
remain unturned, and by morning on 
the 16”, veteran Confederate troops 
would occupy a new defensive line.“The 
most bloodcurdling blasphemy I 
ever listened to, I heard that night, 
uttered by men who knew they were 
to be sacrificed on the morrow,’one of 
Hancock’s troops later reminisced.” 


Responsibility for Smith’s failure to 
capture Petersburg on June 15 begins at 
the top. As Smith later noted,“During 
the whole afternoon of the 15" of June, 
while I was anxiously marshaling my 
scanty forces, so as to break through the 
long lines of the enemy’s fortifications, 
there was wandering aimlessly about, 
within about an hour’s march of me, one 
of the most brilliant corps commanders 
in our army, with more than 20,000 
veteran soldiers.General Hancock knew 
nothing of my operations, and I did not 
know of the presence of his troops until 
later in the day.” 

Grant clearly bears primary 
responsibility for failing to clearly 


= 
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A WORD IN EDGEWAYS 


With Gordon’s acquiescence, | am adding this short note con- 
cerning responsibility for the failure to take Petersburg on June 
15". | agree with Gordon that Grant must take a major share of 
the responsibility—for not letting either Meade or Hancock know 
what was expected of the II Corps. He did tell Butler about the 
availability of Il Corps, but failed to ensure that this information 
was passed on to Smith. Butler also deserves censure for not 
Passing it on. 

Kautz deserves censure for his tardy start, which threw the 
whole operation out of gear. Then, having decided the defenses 
were too strong for him to attack (a decision it is impossible to 
render judgment on at this distance in time), he tamely retired. 
He should have moved farther to the left and probed the line 
again; as it happens, he would have found it virtually unmanned. 
| have studied Kautz for years, have photocopies of his wartime 
diaries on my shelves. My impression is that he was honest, able, 
intelligent, and above-all likeable. | wanted to believe he was a 
capable cavalry commander, but alas had to conclude otherwise. 
In my judgment, in the field he was both timorous and lacking in 
initiative. In 1863 he published a pamphlet, The Company Clerk, 
and in 1864 another, Customs and Service for non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers of the army; derived from Law and Regula- 
tions and practiced in the United States Army, Being a handbook 
for the rank and files of the Army, showing what are the rights 
and duties, How to obtain the former and perform the latter, and 
thereby enabling them to seek promotion and distinction in the 
service of their country (to give it its full title!). 

Arid, worthy, painstaking these pamphlets are a key to un- 
derstanding the man. Can anyone imagine Custer sitting down 
in the middle of the war and grinding out this turgid stuff? Or Jeb 
Stuart? No! Kautz was simply an excellent staff officer miscast. He 
should never have been given a combat command at anything 
above company level. 

Hinks and his officers deserve censure for not keeping their 
green troops in hand and pushing on after their initial successes. 


Smith deserves censure for not getting Kautz moving sooner. 
Surely by this time, enough moves by the Army of the Potomac 
had been ruined because the army never got into position quickly 
enough; generals at all levels should by now have become pain- 
fully aware of this, and taken corrective steps. He also deserves 
censure for failing to alert his artillery commander to the fact that 
the guns could be swiftly needed (think about it!). And of course, 
above all, he deserves censure for not pushing on into Petersburg. 
Having earlier traded men’s lives to buy time, he should not have 
thrown away the advantage thus gained. It made no sense to dig 
in along the outer defenses; to do so was to negate the entire mis- 
sion. He may have gained a good position from which to launch 
an attack against a defended city, but the whole point was to take 
the city before it could be effectively defended. 

So, Smith has unfairly been seen as the scapegoat for the 
failed operation. But in spreading responsibility more widely, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that few men have an opportunity 
to alter the course of a war; Baldy did, and he blew it. Nor does 
it take hindsight to see this: Private Wilkeson and his mates blas- 
phemed that very evening at the failure of their general to push 
on, knowing what it would cost them in blood on the morrow. 

Two final thoughts. Why was it that communications so often, 
so signally, failed in the Army of the Potomac? So much so that 
even Grant, an eminently capable commander, also fell victim to 
the problem? And suppose Petersburg had been taken, and Lee, 
his supply lines cut, had been compelled to abandon Richmond. 
Would that have been, on balance, an advantage to the Union 
cause? Perhaps Lee, no longer burdened by the need to defend 
the Confederate capital, would have been a more dangerous—as 
he would certainly have been a more mobile— opponent. Per- 
haps it was for the best that the Army of Northern Virginia was 
fated to be pinned in place, its morale plunging, its ranks steadily 
depleted by desertion, until time came for its foes to deliver the 
coup de grace.There is, of course, no way of knowing... . 

Ed 


communicate his plan to his subordinate 
commanders. There is no question that 
he envisioned a coordinated assault 
involving Smith and Hancock. Yet 
Meade, Hancock, and Smith all denied 
that Grant had shared his vision with 
them, and their behavior on June 15 
supports their denials. During the 
previous month of campaigning, 
relations between Grant and Meade 
had become increasingly strained; by 
mid-June, it appears that they were 
hardly speaking with one another. And 
while Grant had informed Butler that 
Hancock would be available to support 
Smith, Butler clearly failed to pass that 
information on to Smith—a casualty, 
most likely, of strained relations 
between those two headstrong generals. 
The Union high command resembled 

a dysfunctional family, of which the 
Petersburg fiasco of June 15 was a prime 


exhibit. 

In July, 1864, Meade candidly wrote 
Grant that if “Major-General Hancock 
and myself [had] been apprised in 
time of the contemplated movement 
against Petersburg, and the necessity of 
{Hancock’s] cooperation, I am of the 
opinion [Hancock] could have been 
pushed much earlier to the scene of 
operations.” In reply, Grant conceded 
that he was “very much mistaken if you 
were not informed of the contemplated 
movement against Petersburg as soon 
as I returned from Wilcox’s Landing 
from Bermuda Hundred.’ The cost of 
the lost opportunity was apparent to 
all. “If General Hancock’s orders of the 
15" had been communicated to him, 
that officer, with his usual promptness, 
would have undoubtedly been upon the 
ground around Petersburg as early as 
four o'clock in the afternoon of the 15")” 


Grant admitted in his Memoirs, adding: 
“I do not think there is any doubt that 
Petersburg itself could have been carried 
without much loss.”” 

Hindsight leaves little doubt that 
a joint attack by Hancock and Smith 
during the afternoon or evening of June 
15 would have overrun the Dimmock 
Line and pushed into Petersburg, 
achieving the mission’s objective of 
severing Lee’s supply line. While it is 
true that Confederate reinforcements 
were streaming toward the Cockade 
City, none of those troops reached town 
until near dark,and no semblance of 
organized resistance was in place until 
midnight.” 

How are we to judge Smith’s 
performance? Because Smith learned 
that he was to lead an offensive against 
Petersburg only a few hours before 
the movement was slated to begin, 
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he can hardly be faulted for his tardy 
start.And once underway, he managed 
the advance to Petersburg with skill, 
brushing aside Confederate cavalry at 
Baylor’s Farm and pushing his columns 
to the Dimmock Line by late morning. 
Much of Smith’s subsequent 
delay in launching his offensive is 
understandable. So far as Smith 
knew, he was unsupported, and the 
fortifications that he faced were bristling 
with artillery. Although Butler had 
promised that the Dimmock Line was 
thinly manned, Smith had reason to 
question his superior’s accuracy. He 
can hardly be faulted for conducting a 
careful reconnaissance—a survey, by the 
way,that guided him to the Dimmock 
Line’s weaknesses and that inspired 
him to adopt an unorthodox but highly 
effective mode of attacking fortifications 
with a skirmish line. The time he used 
to reconnoiter was time well spent, as it 
enabled him to achieve a stunning result 
with minimal casualties. 


The chief criticism of Smith turns on 
his failure to press the final two virtually 
undefended miles to Petersburg once he 
overran the Dimmock Line. His reasons 
for halting and consolidating his hold 
on the captured works were several; his 
troops needed to regroup, night was 
descending, Confederate reinforcements 
were reported in unknown numbers, 
and Hancock’s troops were not yet 
up. Reasoning that the position he 
had gained would provide an effective 
launching pad for a larger Union force 
the next morning, Smith elected to stay 
put rather than risk all on a night-time 
attack against a town filling with rebel 
troops. His judgment precisely matched 
Butler’s direct instruction to “entrench 
at once and hold his position.” 

Tellingly, Smith’s superiors did 
not criticize his performance on June 


15 until long afterwards; at the time, | 


he received unstinted praise. “I went 
over the conquered lines with Grant 
and the engineer officers,” Assistant 
War Secretary Charles A. Dana wired 
Washington on June 16.“The works are 
the very strongest kind, more difficult 
even to take than was Missionary Ridge 
at Chattanooga.”Grant, conferring 
with Meade on the 16th, remarked 

that “Smith has taken a line of works 
stronger than anything we have seen 


this campaign.” And on July 1, Grant 


wrote his chief-of-staff Henry Halleck 
that Smith was “really one of the most 
efficient officers in service, readiest in 
expedients, and most skillful in the 
management of troops in action.” These 
were hardly the words Grant would 
have employed had he considered 
Smith responsible for missing a sterling 
opportunity to shorten the war. Smith's 
failure to exploit his breakthrough 

by continuing into Petersburg and 
disrupting the Confederate supply 
network—in essence, his failure to 
complete his mission—was to cost the 
Union dearly in lives and treasure over 
the ensuing ten months of war. But 
history has unfairly identified Smith as 
scapegoat for the aborted offensive.” 
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By James B. Jones Jr. 


¥ Saltville in 1865 


This article attempts to establish a new 
paradigm for categorizing some Civil War 
combat—“intermediate warfare.” Intermediate 
warfare in the context of the Civil War can be 
defined as combat actions found somewhere 
between the isolated skirmish and the large 
battle. It took place in a relatively small area, a 
sort of mini-theatre of war, and did not involve 
either guerrillas or entire armies, but rather 
regiments and brigades. Within its proscribed 
limits there occurred operations that might or 
might not have larger strategic consequences. 
Operations that took place in southwest Virginia 
and East Tennessee during the period September 
20-December 21, 1864, would appear to fit such 
a definition. 

Major General George Stoneman, in his 
December 27 report , almost breathlessly 
expressed his belief that the Federal expedition 


from East Tennessee into Confederate southwest | 


Virginia had been a stunning success.’ Yet 
prior to his ebullient report, Federal forces 
had been singing a more dystopian 
song. The victorious 
Confederate 
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incursions in the area and the repulse of the 
| Federal assault upon Saltville had disgraced 
| Federal military leaders just twelve weeks 
earlier.” 

The October 2 Union defeat at Saltville was 
| but part of a Federal offensive that lasted from 
| September 20 through December 21, the aim 
| of which was to weaken the Confederate grip 
| on southwest Virginia and the easternmost 
| part of East Tennessee, in order both to deprive 
| the Rebels of vital resources and diminish 
_ Confederate incursions into Union-held 
Tennessee and Kentucky.” 

Control of southwestern Virginia and 
southeastern Kentucky was crucial. As 
Confederate cavalry commander Basil Duke put 
it, the possession of the area “was of extreme 
[strategic] importance to the Confederacy... 
because it ... furnished supplies to the Army 
of Northern Virginia . . . its maintenance was 
essential to the protection of Richmond.... 

If it... passed into possession of the enemy, 

| it would be impossible for General Lee’s army 

| to hold the ground the defence of which was 

| so vital.”* Federally-occupied East Tennessee 
was the natural base from which to capture 
southwestern Virginia, as well as the target 

of Confederate raids to prevent that 
possibility. 


In late September 1864, leading a force 
of 2,550 Union infantry and cavalry raiders, 
Brigadier General Stephen “Butcher” Burbridge 
targeted the strategically important Confederate 
salt works at Saltville, Virginia. A spirited 
| delaying action, fought on October 1 at Clinch 
Mountain and Laurel Gap by an improvised 
Confederate force of home guard units, enabled 
Brigadier Alfred E. Jackson to concentrate troops 
near Saltville to meet the invading Federals. 

As the initial early morning fighting 
progressed, the Union troops pushed the 
Confederate line back to Saltville. In retreating, 
Rebel forces followed a vital admonition of 
warfare—‘“take the high ground.” The high 
| ground was the key to the defense of Saltville. 
Two small but well-entrenched Confederate 
cavalry brigades defended the town. Union 
troops began a series of dismounted charges 
with the objective of capturing both the town 
_ and the salt works. Union assaults were made 
on foot because of poor intelligence about the 
| strength of the Confederate position. 

It fell to the 5th U.S. Colored Cavalry, 
commanded by Colonel James F. Wade, to assail 
the Confederate left. This was no easy task. The 
point to be attacked was situated on “the side of 
a high mountain, the rebels being posted about 
| half way up behind rifle-pits made of logs and 

stones to the height of three feet.” Nevertheless, 
the regiment attacked. The Confederates opened 
with an awesome fire, yet the 5th advanced to 
within fifty yards of their enemy. At this point 
#Colonel Wade ordered his command to charge, 
“and the negroes rushed eco the works with 


<a “a by rate. The regiment held their eal 


a, ve 


) round of ammunition in their cartridge boxes.” 
"The Confederate view of the attack is best 
Wided by Brigadier General G.D. Dibrell, 
mmanding the 13th Tennessee Cavalry. 


| 


| Creek, Bull’s Gap, Clinch Mountain and Valley, 


| withdraw the Federals left most of their dead 


| the melee he failed “to come close enough to 


The regiment, he reported, fought 
desperately, “killing... over 200 
and wounding a great many.” 
Confederate forces, unable 
to stop the 5th’s advance, 
retreated, leaving a gap 
“through which the enemy 
passed . .. into our rear, 
compelling us to retire . 

.. to the fortifications. 

. Where we turned... 


the enemy back.” °In the 


| meantime, after six hours of severe 


combat, the Federal artillery ran low on 
ammunition and was cut off from any source 
of supply. Burbridge, despite his superiority 
in infantry, decided to retreat. In the rush to 


and wounded on the field.’ 

Burbridge reported there were two 
overwhelming circumstances dictating the 
failure of his mission, namely the strong 
Rebel earthen fortifications and a “failure of 
ammunition.” He also blamed Brigadier General 
C. Gillem in part for the failure, because during 


operate.” * Moreover, he insisted his orders from 
General W. T. Sherman directed him to retire 
from the field.” During the retreat wounded 
members of the 5th who were able, left the 
battlefield, preferring their suffering “to being 
murdered at the hands of a cruel enemy... 
colored soldiers as fell into the hands of the 
enemy ... were brutally murdered.” '° 
Burbridge’s repulse did not mark an end to 
military activity in the area. In a nine-week span 
Confederate and Union forces fought a total of 
twenty skirmishes and four actions. Confederate | 
operations took place in East Tennessee, October | 
10-28, with skirmishes at Thorn Hill, Mossy 
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> Basil Wilson Duke (1838-1916) spent the earlier | 
part of the war as second-in-command to his brother- | 
in-law, John Hunt Morgan. After Morgan's death in 
Greeneville on September 4th, 1864, Duke tookover | 
his command. After the war he wrote extensively 
about the conflict. 


A Major General 
George Stoneman 
(1822-1894) was given 
an important role in 
General Hooker’s move 
against the Army of 
Northern Virginia in 
April-May 1863, but 
performed poorly. 
Subsequently, after a 
period at the Cavalry 
Bureua in Washington, 
he was transferred 
west, becoming cavalry 
commander of the Army 
of the Ohio In August 
1864 he led a raid into 
Georgia, in the course 
of which he became 

the highest-ranking 
Union officer to become 
a prisoner of war. After 
three months captivity, 
he was exchanged and 
returned to duty seething 
to deal the Confederacy 
a blow. 
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action ‘at Morristown, and another skirmish at Russellville. 
Shortly t thereafter, Major General John C. Breckinridge Fx 
advanced into East Tennessee, November 4-17." 
Confederate forces conducted operations designed to 
divert Union attention from General Hood’s advance into 
Tennessee, which it was believed would be via Chattanooga. 
_ General Alvan C. Gillem had been aware for some time that 
General John S. Williams, commander of a Confederate 
cavalry division, had been ordered to join Hood via the 
French Broad River and the Tennessee Valley. Intelligence 
held that Williams was to turn the Union position at Bull’s 
Gap by crossing the French Broad at or near the mouth of 
the Chucky River. Williams assigned Brigadier General John 
C. Vaughn’s command to make a demonstration on 
Gillem’s front. The first clash in this effort to screen 
Williams’ move was on October 10, when a 


Confederate force of twenty men met thirty —_ 15 ¢ 
men from the 10th Michigan at Thorn. to 
Hill, north of Bean’s Station. The = 4 
Confederates demonstrated their / N 


Soa 
INE Thorn Hill 


| but three of the 


prowess at small unit combat, 
killing or capturing all 


Federal force.” 
After having 
burned 
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Rogersville& ©@ 
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5 eS ee Scale in miles RS. bridge at Mossy 
sh CN = Pe = Creek, near Strawberry 
SPO AEDS [FESS Plains, Confederate forces attacked 
ISS au ee Le federals on the 15th, killing thirteen and 
RS st Tear: ok ates ~ taking prisoners.'’ Vaughn's cavalry pursued 
= ae Sex > Fae Federal forces that had retreated from Bull’s Gap and 
= Pa Gene ae is were encamped z at Bean’s Station. The Confederate troops 
: y Z 3 oN were reported by Vaughn to be “in great need of clothing. . 
Seg 12s ) great many are nearly naked and barefooted. I need =a 
hee of sere in quartermaster’s department.” 
| a 
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VIRGINIA 


ie Beso ES 


Wytheville 


two-hundred-and-fifty of the enemy, who were charged by a 
| battalion of the 13th Tennessee Cavalry (Union), commanded 


S we by Lieutenant Colonel William H. Ingerton. The rebels lost 
Cane 5 ae | three killed and five captured. It was now 5.00 p.m. and the 
2 Station 5 a rs ac. Federals were yet five miles from Morristown. There was 
, Wataona Rivet x Bes. ¢ — neither time nor light enough to attack, so Gillem delayed 
Ae — ~ Ess S= until morning. 
ys 5) Ne On At 7.30 a.m. Gillem’s force broke camp, the 9th Tennessee 
I> Za Le) ; MIDE ; October Cavalry spearheading the advance. Around 9.00 a.m. they 
ness IBS 19 Williams | came upon the enemy’s skirmish line, about one-and-a- 
ei mn ae a! Se entered Newport, half miles from Morristown. The 9th immediately charged 
ie BR Se while Vaughn was _ and drove the skirmishers back upon the main body, which 
/ x O ~ ta 4. at Greeneville. In was drawn up in two lines, one just west, the other east, 
5 ( RS . response, Gillem crossed his | of the village. According to Gillem the enemy was routed 
AES, m4 command to the north side of and pursued beyond Russellville.'° Vaughn’s command had 
Set, < » the Holston River with the intention | been “stampeded” at Morristown, but later regrouped at 
: yee +» of attacking a Confederate force of Russellville. Confederate forces had not been eliminated from 
Z oO two regiments at Rogersville. The Rebel East Tennessee.” 
> commander there learned of Gillem’s approach, Now it was time for a Confederate counter-move. Six 
C and mistakenly believing that the Yankees were being __ weeks after the failed Union attack upon Saltville, General 
pursued by Vaugn and Williams, crossed Clinch Mountain | John C. Breckinridge advanced into East Tennessee from 
and moved down the Clinch Valley. Gillem ordered his forces Virginia. '* This rebel movement was coincidental with the 
| to pursue the enemy. Late on the evening of the 20th Gillem advance of Hood’s army upon Nashville. Turn-about was fair 
reached Bean’s Station, a crucial road junction and the play, and after three days fighting (November 11-13) Federal 
location of many fights. Night quickly fell and Gillem ordered | forces at Russellville under Gillem were completely routed. 
an attack for 4.00 a.m. Learning that they were outnumbered, | Federal forces “became panic-stricken . .. .They ran over 


the Confederates withdrew, pursued by Federal cavalry that everything.” Gillem, like Burbridge before him, blamed lack 
drove them through Sneedsville. of reinforcements for the debacle.” 


Hood’s apparent failure to capture Chattanooga squashed Not content with routing the Federals at Russellville, the 
any Confederate hope of taking and holding lower Tennessee, | Confederates menaced Knoxville and Strawberry Plains, 
and resulted in Williams’ command being withdrawn to with the intention of destroying the strategic railroad bridge 


- Georgia. This news prompted Gillem to attack Vaughn, who at the latter place. The evening of November 16 U.S. troops 
had advanced as far as Morristown: Gillem encamped at New | under Brigadier J. Ammen skirmished with elements of 
Market. There he stayed until the 27th, because quartermaster Breckinridge’s command at Flat Creek, four miles from 
authorities at Knoxville were slow to provide supplies.” Strawberry Plains, before withdrawing.” Abruptly on the 17th 
Gillem than moved, meeting Confederate forces at Mossy at sunrise the Confederates attacked Strawberry Plains, with 
Creek and engaging them in a running skirmish until they | artillery placed on the opposite side of the river supported 
reached Panther Springs. There the Unionists encountered t OY infantry estimated to number one thousand. *' Gillem 
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<4 Major General Stephen Gano Burbridge (1831-1894) earned the sobriquet “Butcher” for his 
ruthless administration of Kentucky furing the latter part of 1864. 


retreated for two days as the Confederates 
relentlessly pursued his command from Bull’s 
gap to Morristown, eventually driving them 
south to Knoxville.” 

The Union command regrouped and 
laid plans for a new thrust into Confederate 
southwest Virginia.” On November 26, General 


> According to the 


muster rolls of the 5th Stoneman proposed to General Schofield an 
USCC, Private Samuel offensive into southwestern Virginia to force 
Truehart (1843-1897) | the Confederates out of Saltville and into 
was a slave in Kentucky 


the mountains of North Carolina, 
and destroy the salt works. 
Eager for a fight, Stoneman 


before volunteering for 
the Union army in the 
summer of 1864. It is 


believed he took part conjectured that even if 
in both Union raids on the Confederates “get 
Saltville. 


the start of us,” Federal 
forces could push 
Breckinridge up the 
Holston River Valley, 
creating opportunity to 


¥ Colonel (later attack North Carolina. 


as sed i oa ‘ Breckinridge would 
eorge s Dibre : 

(1822-1888), a prewar then either follow the 
lawyer and member of Federal forces, remain in 
the Tennessee House of Virginia to guard Saltville, 


or make a counter-move 
into Kentucky. “If he does 
the first, it will be the means of 


representatives, began 
the war as a private in the 
25th Tennessee infantry, 
but by August 1867 was 


its lieutenant colonel. effectually relieving Kentucky of an 
After the war he spent invasion, or if he does either of the two 
five terms in Congress. latter we shall be free to operate unmolested 


... 1 owe the Southern Confederacy a debt I 
am anxious to liquidate, and this appears a 
propitious occasion.” Schofield approved the 
first part of the plan.” 

The expedition was organized in a startlingly 
brief time, and late in November and early 
December Gillem, whose command had been 
roughly handled by Breckinridge only two 
weeks earlier, had succeeded in reorganizing 
a portion of a Tennessee cavalry brigade to 

join the offensive. Preparations were kept 
under such tight wraps that only the task 
force commander, General Stoneman, 
knew what its goal was. The expedition 
consisted of two groups of mounted 
men, one numbering fifteen-hundred 
under Gillem, that left Knoxville on 
December 10 and linked up two days 
later at Bean’s Station with Stoneman 
and Burbridge’s four-thousand-man 
force. 


After earlier having chased Gillem back to 
Knoxville, Breckinridge’s command—not strong 
enough to attack the city—had been dispersed 
over the recovered territory. Parties of men were 
detailed to arrest deserters and suppress local 
Unionists, and a small battalion garrisoned 
Saltville. Vaughan’s brigade was near Greeneville 
and Duke’s near Rogersville, observing Federal 
troops at Bean’s Station and Strawberry Plains. 

Other brigades were in Mercer County 
(west of Saltville), Wythe County, 
and Russell County. Men and 
horses were exhausted as a 
result of recent operations, 
and some units were in 
dire need of horseshoes. 
Breckinridge believed 
that the enemy was 
about to withdraw 
from the area, and was 
caught off guard when 
the newly-organized 
Union column 
advanced. Fearing for 
the safety of Saltville, the 
nearby lead mines, and 
the vital railroad across the 
Virginia line, he hastily began to 
concentrate his forces. 
But the Union thunderbolt was 
too much for him. After linking up at Bean’s 
Station, the Federal cavalrymen angled north- 
east toward Rogersville, and on the 12th 
skirmished at Big Gap Creek, easily driving a 
small Confederate cavalry contingent before 
them. This was the first of eight engagements 
that would eliminate forces and resources in 
northeast Tennessee and southwest Virginia. 

Confederate forces were ordered by 
Breckinridge to “fight and delay the enemy at all 
possible points,” and regroup if they were forced 
back.” On the 13th Gillem’s forces overtook 
and “badly whipped” Basil Duke’s command 
at Kingsport, taking eighty-four prisoners and 
capturing a wagon train. According to Duke, his 
forces met the enemy, “encountering . . . small 
arms and artillery, which . . . was very severe in 
its effect ... the enemy ... massed against us.” 
Despite Confederate resolve, Duke’s command 
was finally obliged to retire south, after losing 
one third of its strength.” 

Bristol was captured by Burbridge after 
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> Brigadier General John C. Vaughn fought both in the east and west, including First Bull Run, the 


Vicksburg Campaign, and the Shenandoah Valley. 


| Springs, the Federals captured 


| outflanked on both left and right, 


a skirmish on the 14th, and several railroad 
depots, together with five railroad trains filled 


| with supplies, were destroyed.” Spectacular 
| progress had been made just four days into the 


mission. The following day, in a nineteenth 
century version of blitzkrieg, Stoneman struck 
Vaughn’s force, which had tried but failed to 
reach Bristol before the bluecoats—some of 
whose units had covered forty miles in twenty- 
four hours. In two skirmishes, one at 
Abingdon the other near Glade 


two more railroad trains and 
destroyed all the railroad 
bridges from that point up 
to Marion, Virginia. 
Breckinridge, who 
had pulled together 
some of his forces into 
Saltville, now exited 
the town and moved 
north to engage the 
Yankees. He took up 
a strong position at 
Marion, where, according 
to Burbridge, “after an 
engagement of thirty- 
six hours” the Confederates, 


were’ forced to retreat in confusion to 
North Carolina.” That it was a retreat there 
can be no doubt, though the Confederate 
perspective was naturally somewhat different: 
according to Duke, Breckinridge had met the 
full force of the Federal advance and held it in 
check for nearly two days, retreating unpursued 
only after the Federals had ceased to attack. 
Duke continued: 

It was one of the most remarkable combats 
I ever witnessed .. . the Federal onset was 


| determined and frequently repeated, and the 


fighting was at close quarters. In front of one 
part of our line which I was holding with less 
than three hundred men, one hundred and 
eighty-seven dead bodies were counted which 
had fallen to our fire.” 

Nevertheless, the way was now clear for 
a further largely unopposed Federal advance 
up the line of the East Tennessee and Virginia 
Railroad, and the fate of Saltville was also now 
sealed. In Wythe County, Virginia, Federal forces 
destroyed the large iron-works, while capturing 


| classification in the context of the Civil War. 


several hundred horses. The lead-works were 
also completely destroyed." Gillem was ordered 
to overtake Vaughn’s cavalry.” The 16th was a 
bad day for Confederates in southwest Virginia. 
Reinforced by units of Burbridge’s command, 
Gillem’s brigade drove Vaughn beyond 


Wytheville, destroying all the railroad bridges <4 John. 

from Marion to Reedy Creek and capturing Breckinridge (1821- 

and destroying Wytheville.” Duke reported on 1875), former U.S. 
vice-president and a 


December 21, “The enemy occupied and 
burnt Saltville last night.” 
While Confederate 


candidate for president 
in 1860, was placed 


| incommand of 
authorities claimed the | Confederate forces in SW 
devastation was not as Virginia in September 
bad the northern press 1864, swiftly organizing a 
raid into East Tennessee. 


reported, "the damage 
checked the production 
and transportation of 
salt and lead to Rebel 
forces in Virginia 
four months before 
their surrender. “The 
whole thing,” Stoneman 
pointed out, “was a 
complete surprise, and 
...a perfect success. East 


| ¥ Alvan C,Gillem 


Tennessee is free from any _ (1830-1875) graduated 
zed enenie end | from West Point in 1851. 
ont Ys | He was brevetted for 
Eastern Kentucky free from the fear | gaijantry several times 
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of any large raiding parties. during the war, becoming 


a brevet major general by 


CONCLUSION | the end of the conflict. 


I suggest that such operations, somewhere 
between isolated skirmishes and major battles, 
may usefully be categorized as ‘intermediate 
warfare”—operations and actions that take 
place within a relatively limited area and with 
relatively limited forces, but that can give rise to 
strategic results. Continued study of such fighting | 
may establish the importance of the proposed 


| 
1. DECEMBER 10-29, 1864. —Expedition 
from East Tennessee into Southwestern 
Virginia. 
SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS. 
December 10, 1864. —Gillem’s command 
starts from Knoxville, Tenn.; 12,1864. 
—Stoneman’s command (Burbridge’s 
and Gillem’s forces) advances from Bean’s 
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James B. Jones Jr. is a Public Historian with the Tennessee Historical Commission, and the editor 
of Tennessee in the Civil War: Selected Accounts of Military and Other Events, Month by Month. 


A Lieutenant Colonel 


William H. Ingerton, 

a former captain in the 
4th U.S. Cavalry, took 
command of the 13th 
Tennessee Cavalry 
(Union) in the fall of 1864. 
Previously, during the 
Mississippi Campaign, 
he had served as acting 
provost marshal on the 
staff of General W. Sooy 
Smith. In this capacity he 
had preferred charges 
(for drunkenness or 
cowardice, the record 

is not clear) against a 
Lieutenant H. Walker 

of the 2nd Tennessee. 

On November 15, 

Walker shot and fatally 
wounded Ingerton in 

the lobby of the Franklin 
House in Knoxville. 
Walker was arrested 

but escaped, only to be 
dragged to his death 

ten years later when he 
fell from a buggy. Some 
months before his death, 
Ingerton had married 

a fellow native of Ohio, 
Martha Sergeant, and the 
following May she gave 
birth to.a son, William 

H. Jr. Martha moved to 
Texas, becoming a school 
principal and postmaster. 
Her son became one 

of the most successful 
stockmen in the Texas 
Panhandle. 


> Strawberry Plains 
battlefield. 


Station, Tenn.; Skirmish at Big Creek, near Rog- 
ersville, Tenn.; 13, 1864. —Action at Kingsport, 
Tenn.; 14, 1864. —Affair at Bristol, Tenn.; 15, 1864. 
—Skirmish near Abingdon, Va.; Skirmish near 
Glade Springs, Va., 16, 1864. —Action at Marion 
and capture of Wytheville, Va. 17, 1864. —Capture 
and destruction of the Leak Mines, Va.; Skirmish 
near Mount Airy, Va.; 17-18, 1864. —Engagement 
near Marion Va.; 20-21, 1864. —Capture and de- 
struction of salt works at Saltville, Va.; 22, 1864. 
—Union forces retire from Saltville; 27, 1864. 
—Burbridge’s command reaches Pound Gap; 29, 
1864, —Gillem’s command reaches Knoxville, 
Tenn. OR, Ser. I, Vol. 45, pt. I, p. 806. 

October 10-28, 1864.—Operations in East Ten- 
nessee. SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS: October 10, 1864.—Skirmish at Thorn 
Hill, near Bean Station; 15, 1864.—Skirmish at 
Mossy Creek; 16, 1864.—Skirmish near Bull’s 
Gap; 8, 1864.—Skirmish at Clinch Mountain; 21, 
1864,—Skirmish in Clinch Valley and Panther 


Springs; 27, 1864.—Action at Morristown and | 


Skirmish at Russellville, OR, Ser. I, Vol. 39, pt I, 
p. 844 November 4-17, 1864-Breckenridge’s ad- 
vance into East Tennessee. SUMMARY OF THE 
PRINCIPAL EVENTS: Novy. 11, 1864.—Skirmish 
at Russellville; 11-13, 1864.—Action at Bull’s 
Gap; 14, 1864.—Action near Russellville; 16-17, 
1864—Skirmishes at Strawberry Plains; 17, 1864 
—Skirmish at Flat Creek. OR, Ser. I, Vol. 39, pt. I, 
p. 885. JANUARY 28-31,1865. —Expedition from 
Strawberry, Plains to Clinch Mountain, Tenn., 
with skirmish. OR, Ser. I, Vol. 49, pt. I, pp. 15-17 

SEPTEMBER 20-OCTOBER 17, 1864. —Raids 
from Kentucky and East Tennessee into South- 
western Virginia. SUMMARY OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL EVENTS: Sept. 28, 1864. —Skirmish near 
Rheatown, Tenn.; 29, 1864. —Skirmish at Jones- 
borough, Tenn.; Skirmish at the Watauga River, 
Tenn.;-Oct. 1, 1864. —Skirmishes at Carter's Sta- 
tion, Tenn. Oct. 1, 1864. —Skirmishes at Clinch 
Mountain and Laurel Creek Gap, Tenn.; 2, 1864. 
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19, 
20. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
. Ibid, pp. 809-810. 

. Ibid, p. 835. 

. Duke, Reminiscences, p. 188. 

. OR, Ser. I, Vol. 45, pt. L, p. 813. 

. Ibid., p. 815-816, See also, Louisville Journal, De- 


. Ibid., pp. 556-557. 
. Ibid., p. 552; Ibid., p. 844. Ibid. p. 885; Ibid., Ser. I, 


. Ibid., p. 848. 

. Ibid., pp. 847-848. 
. Ibid., p. 849. 

. Ibid, pp. 844-845. 
16. 
. Ibid., pp. 853-854. 

. NOVEMBER 4-17, 1864.--Breckinridge’s advance 


. Duke, Reminiscences, pp. 190-191. 

. Ibid. 

. OR, Ser. I, Vol. 45, pt. 1, p. 811 

. Ibid., p. 813. Stopping only once to reload. 

. Ibid., p. 838. 

. Ibid., pp. 831-832. 

. Ibid., p.808. See also: The Boston Herald, Louis- 


—Action at Saltville, Va.; 6, 1864. —Skirmish at 
Kingsport, Tenn.; 8, 1864. —Skirmish at Rogers- 
ville, Tenn.; 12, 1864. —Skirmish at Greeneville, 
Tenn. OR, Ser. I, Vol. 39, pt. I, p. 552. 

Basil W. Duke, Reminiscences of General Basil W. 
Duke, C.S.A., (New York: 1911). p. 182 

OR, Ser. I, Vol. 39, pt. I, p. 556. See also, The Daily 
Dispatch, Oct 12, 1864; Daily Evening Bulletin, 
(San Francisco, December 3, 1864. 

Ibid., pp. 496-497. 

http://www. mycivilwar.com/battles/641002b.htm 
Brigadier General John A. Gillem was rather busy 
at the time with skirmishes at Rheatown, Jones- 
borough, the Watauga River, and Carter’s Station, 
September 28-30 and October 1, 1864. “Maj.-Gen. 
Burbridge will start to-morrow on his expedition 
into Southwest Virginia. Gen. Gillem is to co- 
operate with him.” OR, Ser. I, Vol. 39, pp. 558-559. 
OR, Ser. I, Vol. 39, pt. I, pp. 553-554. 


Vol. 45, pt I, p.806. 


Ibid., pp. 845-846. 


into East Tennessee. SUMMARY OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL EVENTS, Nov. 11, 1864. —Skirmish at 
Russellville; 11-13, 1864. —Action at Bull’s Gap; 
14, 1864. —Action near Russellville; 16-17, 1864. 
—Skirmishes at Strawberry Plains 17, 1864; 17, 
1864 Skirmish at Flat Creek.. OR, Ser. I, Vol. 39, 
pt. I, p.885. 

Ibid., pp. 885-886. 

The Boston Herald, December 10, 1864 [21] Ibid., 
p. 887. 

Ibid., pp. 888-892 

Ibid, pp. 808-809. 

Ibid, pp. 809-810. 


cember 5, 1864. 


ville Journal, December 30, 1864; New York Her- 
ald, December 31, 1864. 


COVER STORY 


This issue’s 
cover painting 


DO YOU KNOW? 


. This Texas governor was removed from office for resisting 
the secession vote. 

. These three Texas regiments, together with the 3rd Arkansas, is by John Paul 
formed the famed Texas Brigade in the Army of Northern Strain, and 
Virginia. shows General 

. Major General Gordon Granger occupied this Texas city J.E.B. Stuart at 
and announced the emancipation of slaves that is now cel- Fairfax Court- 
ebrated as Juneteenth. ree | house during 

. This “last” battle of the war was a Confederate victory. 

. Terry's Texas Rangers was formally this Texas regiment. 

. He was the Union com- 
mander at the second battle 
of Sabine Pass, September 
8, 1863. 


his December 

1862 raid be- 

hind enemy lines. The clean-shaven young officer is Ma- 
jor John Pelham, commander of Stuart's artillery. 


(Answers below) 


TEASER 


He was the only general 
officer born in Texas. 

If you think you know the 
answer to the Teaser question, 
email it to northandsouth@ 
netptc.net, or mail it to the 
Tollhouse address on page 2. 
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Civil War News 


» 


* News, color photos & features 
* Columns on preservation, firearms, 
images, round tables & medicine 
* Book Reviews * Events Calendar 
* The Watchdog * Preservation News 
* Researcher’s Needs *« News Briefs 
* Letters to the Editor * Ads 
150th Anniversary Coverage f 


Call (800) 777-1862 or click on “ike” ie Bacebookl 
“FREE Issues!” on our website Facebook.com/CivilWarNews 


www.civilwarnews.com 
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15% code 
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1861—65 


BAND MUSIC 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series or CD albumns! 


Each CD runs | hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 


For CD-1 only the price is $18.00 each plus $2.60 S&H. 
(Georgians add $1.26 tax.) All other CDs are boxed in 
pairs: CDs 2 & 3 or CDs 4 & 5 is $ 36.00 plus $5.20 S&H. 
(Georgians add $2.52 tax.) 

Allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. (Non-US checks must be 
draw on American banks; no foreign money orders please.) 


CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites ~ 
CD2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 
CD3: Serenade in Blue 

Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 


Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
http://netnik.com/37 gaband 


Fugawee.com 
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Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


NORTH & SOUTH 
ADVERTISING 


Reach thousands of 
students o the Civil War 
in “the gold standard of 

Civil War magazines” 
—contact Kathy Poulter 
on (559) 855 8639 or at 
kathypoulter@netptc.net. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscnpts, Documents, 
Original Photographs, Prints, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


Reb Acres 


Specializing in Civil War Memorabilia 
-Bought and Sold- 

-Priced right for the beginning collector- 
Send three 1 class stamps for a 
complimentary catalog 
S. Coleman & Company 
P.O. Box 215 - Raphine, VA 24472 
540-377-2057 
E-mail: scoleman@rebacres.com 
A wide variety of authentic Civil War collectibles 

Check out our on-line catalog at www.rebacres.com 
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Save Your Issues 


—s 


Keep this valuable source of information 
fresh and always available for reference. 
Library quality. Constructed with heavy 
bookbinder’s board and covered in a 
rich flag blue leather grained material. A 
gold label with the North & South logo 
is included for personalizing. 


One-$18 Three-$45 Six - $84 
Add $3.50 per slipcase for P&H. USA orders only. 
Sendto; TNC Enterprises Dept. NS 
P.O. Box 2475, Warminster, PA 18974 
Enclose name, address and payment with 
your order. (No P.O. boxes please) PA 
residents add 6% sales tax. You can even 
call 215-674-8476 to order by phone. 
Visa, MC, AmEx accepted. Send name, 
card number, exp. date and signature. 
To Order Online: 
www.tncenterprises.net/ns 


Manufacturer of: 
Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artillery 


STEEN CANNONS 


For catalong send $7.00 


3409 - 13th Street 
Ashland, KY 41102 


Phone / Website: 


606-326-1188 
www.steencannons.com 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 
%<--, Price list upon request. 
: Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 


P.O. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
: 336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 
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“Truly impressive .. . 
combines all that’s 
best in Civil War 

publishing.” 


—Steven Woodworth, author of 
Jefferson Davis and His Generals 
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“The most “North & South 


objective... is quite simply 
covers both sides. the best Civil War 
The best magazine magazine ever 
I’ve ever read.” published. Ever.” 

; —Bryce Suderow, 


—Jay Westby, Spokane, WA yo 
Civil war author/researcher 


“Recently I received my first issue of North & South, 
and upon examining its contents my reaction was EUREKA! 
I have found it!—a magazine full of interesting articles, 
editorials, crossfire, facts, trivia, etc. ... 
the best periodical on the Civil War.” 


—Tom Adams, Calera, OK, 1/5/12 


TO SUBSCRIBE: 
@ Go to our website at www.northandsouthmagazineonline.com 
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FOR A CENTURY AND MORE 


Lost Cause Rhetoric and Ritual 


Examiner. In addition 

to The Lost Cause, his 
publications included 
Black Diamonds 
Gathered in the Darkey 
Homes of the South 
(1859), in which he 
advocated a reopening 
of the slave trade, The 
Southern History of the 
War (3 volumes), Lee 
and His Lieutenants 
(1867), and The Lost 
Cause Regained (7868), 
in which he urged 

the necessity of white 

| supremacy. 


W. Stuart Towns 
> as Pes 
| ¥ Virginia-born In the decades after the Civil War, a body of 
journalist Edward A. thought developed across the defeated South 
Srecitieletn, hi that has become known as the Lost Cause. 
U.S.House Committee | The ceremonies and rituals on Confederate 
on the Judiciary from Memorial Day, at Confederate veterans’ 
1857 to 1861. By 1859 | reunions, and at Confederate monument 
he had becomean — dedications and the rhetoric that was part 
ee ee of these celebrations promoted stability in 
one of the principal an unstable time. The power of that rhetoric 
editors of the Richmond is demonstrated in the persistence of the 


mythology that was developed and retained 
by many white southerners throughout the 
twentieth-century and, for some, on into the 
twenty-first century. 

The centennial of the Civil War in 1961-1965 
and the Civil Rights Movement of the 1950s 
and1960s provided a platform for a rebirth of 


Lost Cause rhetoric. The Confederate narratives | 


were still current and effective during the 1980s 
and 1990s as southerners debated the value or 
the harm of flying the Confederate battle flag in 
public places. Today, Confederate monuments 
are being erected in the region and repairs are 
being made on those that are deteriorating 


| after facing years of wind and rain. Confederate 


Memorial day is observed in many cities, towns, 
and states across the South. Debates continue to 
rage over the wearing of Confederate T-shirts 
and logos in high schools across the region. As 
a result of over 100 years of oratory in behalf of 
the Confederacy, the Old South, and the Lost 


| Cause, there can be no doubt that praise of the 


Confederate soldier, his heroism, the validity 
of his cause, and the virtue of his women-folk 
will be heard in some of the public arenas of the 
South for still many years to come. Let's take a 
look at this rhetoric and its hold on southern 
memory. 

The guns had hardly cooled after 
Appomattox when Edward A. Pollard published 


a 700-page apologia for the Confederacy, The 
Lost Cause: A New Southern History of the War 
of the Confederacy. Pollard wrote, “It would be 
immeasurably the worst consequence of defeat 
in this war that the South should lose its moral 
and intellectual distinctiveness as a people, and 
cease to assert its well-known superiority in 
civilization, in political scholarship, and in all 
the standards of individual character over the 
people of the North.”’ Out of this mind-set of 
superiority in spite of defeat, white southerners 
created a narrative over the next few decades 
that defined much of the culture and politics of 
the region. 

Mark Twain described the emotional impact | 
of the Civil War on the white southern mind 
when he wrote in Life on the Mississippi: “In 
the South, the war is what A.D. is elsewhere; 
they date from it. All day long you hear things 
‘placed’ as having happened since the waw; or 
du’in the waw; or befo’ the waw; or right aftah 
the waw. .. .It shows how intimately every 
individual was visited, in his own person, by that 
tremendous episode.”’ Given the atmosphere 
described by Twain, one can understand the 
conditions in which former Confederates could 
create a mythology about their Lost Cause. 

The rituals of the Lost Cause have many 
components. By the end of the century, formal 
organizations led by the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy (UDC) and the United Confederate 
Veterans (UCV) were founded to carry on the 
traditions of the Confederacy. Dozens of local 
veterans’ organizations were established; one 
of the foremost was the Confederate Survivors’ 
Association of Augusta, Georgia. By 1914, 
communities throughout the South had erected 
over one thousand monuments to honor 
Confederate dead and the southern cause. For 
decades, thousands of parades, speeches, and 
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, 
» A recent Confederate Memorial Day parade in Texas. 


public celebrations of one kind or another 


were devoted to honoring the Confederacy. 
The pervasive and prevailing narrative that 
was fashioned out of all this effort formed a 
foundation out of which generations of white 
southerners shaped and lived their lives. 

Many Confederate veterans were concerned 
that their children and later generations would 
forget those heroes and events that had been 
so central to the life of the South. At the 
annual reunions of the various veterans’ and 
women’s organizations, at the dedications of 
the monuments, and on Confederate Memorial 
_ Day, orators extolled the virtues of the Lost 

Cause and the Old South and created romantic 
| stories as their vision of the past. Their repeated 
| expressions of how they recalled the war era 
| became gospel for the southern audiences who 
| heard them year after year. That legendary 
| reality stayed alive for decades, even after the 
| last veterans were long in their graves, and it was 

doubtless one of the reasons the racial crises of 
the 1950s and 1960s were so difficult for many 
southerners. Those who were not able to cope 
with integration perceived themselves defenders 
_ of the “Southern Way of Life,” which, in large 
part, was simply an enduring legacy of the 
narrative of the Old South and the Lost Cause. 

These rituals and rhetoric were substantial 
| reasons why the Old South passed away very 
| slowly and gradually, and why, even in the 21* 
| century, elements of the Confederacy are easily 
| found in the most recent reincarnation of the 
| New “Sunbelt” South. 

Even before the Civil War ground to an end 
| in the spring of 1865, southern women began 
| to tend the graves of Confederate soldiers. 
Throughout the South, springtime flowers were 
brought to the graves as the survivors attempted 
to beautify the tombs. This grassroots 
| movement began to gain momentum and 
organization in 1866 when Mrs. Mary Williams 
| of Columbus, Georgia, took a leadership role 
in promoting April 26 as a region-wide day of 
observance in memory of those who had died in 
the war. 

By 1875 this custom had spread throughout 
the South although the date varied from state to 
state. By 1916, ten southern states had selected 
June 3, Jefferson Davis’ birthday, as the southern 
| version of Memorial Day. But many localities 

continued to observe April 26 and some still do 


| 


| his home state and served the Confederacy as 


__ for the preservation of what they believed to be 


| it for the South. 


| 


| Heroes Day on January 19; Alabama, Florida, 


L 


today. In 2012, Texas celebrated Confederate 


Georgia, and Mississippi will observe April 23; 
and North Carolina and South Carolina will 
celebrate May 10. 

The annual Confederate Memorial Day 
ritual was one of the key factors that created 
and perpetuated the Lost Cause myth. A typical 
example is the celebration at New Bern, North 
Carolina, on May 9, 1879. There was a choir, 
“composed of many of the best voices of the city,” 
and a civic band. Their first number was a “well 
known requiem” written by a North Carolinian, 
Mrs. Mary Bayard Clarke. Next, “an appropriate 
prayer” by Rev. L. C. Vass and another hymn 
set the stage for Alfred Moore Waddell, a 
prominent North Carolina political figure, 
lawyer, and journalist,to deliver the oration 
of the day. Waddell, from Wilmington, North 
Carolina, had opposed secession, but supported | 


a Lieutenant Colonel. After the war, he was in 
Congress from 1870 to 1879 and later was mayor 
of Wilmington. Waddell summed up the Lost 
Cause in one sentence early in his speech as 

he praised “the heroism, the splendid courage, 
the patient toil and suffering, the unselfish 
patriotism and the sublime devotion of our 
countrymen who died in a unequal struggle 


the sacred inheritance of constitutional liberty 
bequeathed to them by their fathers.”’ Many 
Lost Cause orators proclaimed over and over 
how the war been fought over “constitutional 
liberty.” The Confederacy was simply reclaiming 


A second important Lost Cause ritual 
was the dedication ceremony held at every 
Confederate monument that was erected 
in hundreds of communities below Mason 
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| and white—to resign, 


¥ Alfred Moore Waddell 
(1834-1912) asserted that 
Southerners who fought 
for the Confederacy did 

so in order to “preserve 

the sacred inheritance 

of constitutional liberty 
bequeathed to them 

by their fathers.” Yet 

on November 10, 1889, 

he led a mob of white 
supremaciststoburnthe | 
office of the only black- 
owned newspaper in North 
Carolina, the Wilmington 
Daily Record, murder up 
to one hundred blacks (the 
numbers are disputed), 
drive political and business 
leaders from the town,and_ | 
force white Republican 
mayor Silas P Wright and 
other members of the city 
government—both black 


before illegally installing 
anew, supremacist 
council with himself as 
mayor. Shortly thereafter 
the Democratic state 
legislature passed the 
state’s first Jim Crow laws, 
an action that was soon 
emulated throughout the 
South, 


41 


A John Brown Gordon 
(1832-1904) was both 

a courageous soldier (he 
was wouded five times 

at Antietam) and an 

able general. However, 
pursuing a political career 
in Georgia after the war 
(he became both a U.S. 
Senator and the governor 
of Georgia) he was not 
above embellishing the 
truth, as in the mythical 
succor he gave to 
wounded Union general 
Francis C. Barlow at 
Gettysburg, or in denying 
the truth, as in testimony 
before Congress when he 
denied being a member 
of the Ku Klux Klan, 
admitting only to being 
“associated” with a “peace 
police.” In fact, he openly 
advocated measures to 
restrict the rights of the 
freemen and the use of 
violence against them, 
and was widely believed 
to be the Grand Dragon 
the state's KKK. 


= is 
er 


A Charles Colcock 
Jones Jr. (1831- 

1893) was another 

who claimed the Civil 
War was fought over 

“the maintenance 

of constitutional 
government...and the 
vindication of the natural 
rights of man." Yet like the 
segregationists a century 
later, he believed these 
“natural rights” applied 
only to those of a certain 
skin color. 


and Dixon’s line. Each dedication ceremony 
involved the same essential ingredients: a 
parade, several brief welcoming addresses by 
local notables, some musical selections, a poem 
or two by the local town laureate, and the ever- 
present oration of the day. Finally, the cover was 
lifted from the monument and the memorial 
stood as a granite or marble symbol of the Lost 
Cause. A casual drive through any southern 
state will show these monuments still exhibited 
in places of honor, often in the center of town, 
and surrounded by well-kept grounds. The 

tie to the past may be tenuous as we proceed 
through the 21” century, but for over one 
hundred years, these monuments have been 
visible symbols of the past that provided a sense 
of pride and stability in an often confusing new 
world of post-Civil War defeat. 

One of the common themes of the 
dedication orations was that communities 
since the beginning of time had praised in 
earthworks, stone, song, and word the deeds 
of their forebears. The South, fully aware of 
the past, profoundly steeped in tradition, and 
passionately devoted to family and locality, 
could hardly do less. Southern editors and 
orators waxed eloquently about Confederate 
monuments and their role in recalling the past 
and vindicating the cause that was lost. 

In Augusta, Georgia, for example, the 
newspaper report of the 1875 monument 
dedication explained the monument’s purpose 
in no uncertain terms: it “will remain to 
future ages a witness to the valor of Southern 
men and the devotion of southern women... . 
This memorial shaft bears testimony in their 
behalf—it is a protest to God and man of the 
righteousness of their cause and the purity of 
their motives. .. .It is a vindication as well as 
a remembrance. It is put in our most public 
thoroughfare that it may be a landmark in our 
city; that it may be seen by every eye; that it 
may speak to the world of a cause crushed but 
not disgraced, of a people vanquished, but not 
dishonored. It commemorates the courage, the 
chivalry, the devotion of the dead and it bears 
testimony to the justice of their cause.”" 

Raising money for these monuments was 
a difficult task in the war-ruined southern 
economy. Women played the major role in fund- 
raising as the historian of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy describes: “With homes 


“The dimes grew into dollars, and monuments 
began to appear.” 


ruined, and poverty-stricken, these women by 
selling pies, by having bazaars and ice cream 
suppers, and little home-talent plays, gathered 
together nickels and dimes for monuments to 
their heroes. The dimes grew into dollars, and 
monuments began to appear. The chapters 

... have built hundreds and hundreds of 
monuments, until now nearly every county seat 
in the South has its Confederate monument in 
its courthouse square, or on a prominent corner, 
or in a cemetery—a shrine, a great object lesson 
to our youth, telling the story of a glorious past, 
of heroic deeds and unfailing loyalty to a beloved 
cause.” The “great object lesson to our youth,” 
was a critical goal of the monument committee, 
as the UDC fought a major battle for years to 
insure that books used in southern schools 
portrayed the southern point of view, not the 
winner’s point of view. If the monument in the 
town square could help teach the history of the 
Confederacy, so much the better. 

With this abiding interest in the 
remembrance of things past, it is easy to 
understand why the public discourse at these 
monument dedications and the monuments 
themselves played a vital role in shaping 
southern attitudes and values and supported so 
effectively the perpetuation of the Lost Cause 
mythology. 

Perhaps the great folk hero of the 
Confederacy was Robert E. Lee. Although his 
armies were eventually crushed by the might 
of Yankee forces, the gray-clad veterans revered 
Lee. Many monuments in the defeated region 
were dedicated to him, and the university where 
he served as president changed its name to 
honor him and also furnished a mausoleum 
for his body. At the unveiling of this tomb, in 
June 1883, John Warwick Daniel, the “Lame 
Lion of Lynchburg,” delivered the oration of 
the day. For three hours Daniel praised Lee and 
the Confederacy and held the 8,000 to 10,000 
persons in the audience “by the spell of his 
eloquence, moving it now to applause, and now 
to tears.” Daniel summed up much of the Lost 
Cause in two sentences: “Robert Edward Lee 
made fiercer and bloodier fight against greater 
odds, and at greater sacrifice, and lost—against 
the greatest nation of modern history, armed 
with steam and electricity, and all the appliances 
of modern science; a nation which mustered its 
hosts at the very threshold of his door. But his 
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life teaches the grandest lesson how manhood 
can rise transcendent over adversity. . . .”° 

A third focal point for Lost Cause rhetoric 
and ritual was veterans’ organizations and their 
annual reunions. At first these meetings were 
informal, but as the years passed, most of the 
Confederate military units began to organize, 
elect officers, and hold regularly scheduled 
annual meetings. At each event oratory, parades, 
and ceremony were the order of the day. The 
veterans would gather from where they had 
limped home after the surrender, and there 
would be business meetings, election of officers, 
campfires, barbecues, reminiscences, and the 
| usual oratory by southern military leaders— 


| futile, he selected Gordon to 


often the wartime commander of the unit. 

These reunions gained national attention in 
the last three decades of the century, and their 
rhetoric became a major source for the creation 
and maintenance of the Lost Cause mythology. 
At the July, 1875, reunion of Orr’s Rifles in 
Walhalla, South Carolina, General Samuel 
McGowan described what he believed was the 
function of the typical reunion: “Let us in peace 
and in quiet, without malice or hatred to any, 
hold sweet converse one with another, talk over 
the past with all its hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows; recount the stories of the bivouac and 
the camp-fire, and as we pass, drop a silent tear 
over the sweet memory of some comrade whom 
we buried on the battlefield, and recall the long 
marches and bloody battles in which we suffered 
and struggled, hungered and toiled, and fought 
and bled together.” The reunion was a success, 
as the local newspaper remarked that,“the 
reunion of the Survivors of Orr’s Rifles was 
everything that the most ardent Confederate 
and patriotic citizen could wish—no bitterness, 
no discontent, only a loving pride in the soldiers 
who fell, a fond recollection of the days that are 
| past, and a fixed determination to be as true to 
their new allegiance as these brave riflemen were | 
to the cause of the South.”’ The cause may have 
been lost, but the veterans would do their share 
in sustaining the memory. 

General John Brown Gordon delivered a 
typical reunion oration to the Confederate 
Survivors’ Association in Augusta, Georgia. 
Gordon was a genuine Confederate hero, 
possibly second only to Robert E. Lee or 
Stonewall Jackson in the minds and hearts of 
many southerners. He attended the University 


| with the Union at 
Appomattox. In 


of Georgia where he was 
the top orator in his class and 
had one of the best academic 
records of his peers. Joining 
the Confederate forces shortly 
after the war began, Gordon 
entered as a Captain in the Sixth 
Alabama and rose to the 
rank of Major General. He 
was wounded five times at 
Antietam but returned to 
action seven months later. When 
Lee realized further opposition was 


be one of three Confederate 


generals to negotiate 


this 1887 speech at 
Augusta, Gordon developed one of the major 
themes of the Lost Cause, a picture of the Old 
South that could have served as the model 

for Margaret Mitchell as she wrote Gone With 
the Wind: the plantation South. “It was a 
civilization where personal courage, personal 
independence, personal dignity, personal 
honor, and the manliest virtues were nurtured; | 
where feminine refinement, feminine purity, 
feminine culture, delicacy, and gentleness express 
themselves in models of rarest loveliness and 


| perfection; and where, in the language of a great 


Georgian, ‘hospitality was as free and boundless 

as the vitalizing air around us.” These images 

of the Old South repeated over and over at 

these ceremonial events shaped many white 

southerners’ perceptions and attitudes over what 

they felt had been lost since the Civil War. 
Charles C. Jones, Jr. was another major 

orator for the Lost Cause. He was born in 


| Savannah, Georgia, on October 28, 1831, the 


son of a prominent Presbyterian minister and 
planter. He received a degree from Harvard 
Law School in 1855 and established his law 
practice in Savannah. During the Civil War he 


published over one hundred books, articles, and 
speeches on various aspects of Georgia history 
and archaeology. A founder of the Confederate 
Survivors’ Association in Augusta, he served as 
its president and was a major defender of the 


| served as a Colonel of artillery. After the war he | 


_ South for many years. In his 1889 address to 


the reunion, Jones summed up the Lost Cause 


A Robert E.Lee 


(1807-1870). The one 
Confederate commander 
who successfully 
commanded a large, 
independent army, Lee 
maintained a stalemate 
in the Virginia theatre for 
23 months (June 1862- 
April 1864), besting a 
succession of Union 
commanders, though his 
two attempts at offensive 
campaigns were failures. 
To this day he remains 
the white South’s primary | 
hero. 
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| A George C. Wallace 
| (1919-1998) was quite 


liberal in his early years, 
but after losing his first 
bid for the governorship 
of Alabama he swore 
he would never again 
be “outniggered” 


| and became arabid 


segregationist. When 


asked by a supporter why | 


he started using racist 
messages, he replied: 


“You know, when | tried to | 


talk about good roads or 
good schools... nobody 


listened.And then! began | 


talking about niggers, 
and they stomped the 
floor.” Wallace went 

on to serve four terms 

as governor. In 1979, 

by now confined toa 
wheelchair following an 
assassination attempt, 
Wallace announced that 
he was a born-again 


Christian, and apologized 


to civil rights leaders for 
his earlier segregationist 
positions. 


> Ross Barnett 
(1898-1987), one term 
segregationist governor 
of Mississippi: “I love 
Mississippi.| love her 
people. Our customs. 


| | love and respect our 


heritage.” 


as the “grand effort. . . .to preserve inviolate 

the sentiments and to transmit unimpaired 

the characteristics of the Old South. I call you 
to witness that in the restoration of the good 
order, the decorum, the honesty, the veracity, 
the public confidence, the conservatism, the 
security to person and property, the high-toned 
conduct, and the manliness of the past lies the 
best hope for the honor and lasting prosperity 
of the coming years. . . .Palsied is the Southern 
tongue which would speak disparagingly of a 
Confederate past, and withered be the Southern 
arm that refuses to lift itself in praise of the 
virtue and the valor which characterized the 


| actors. ...in a war not of ‘rebellion, but for 


the conservation of home, the maintenance of 
constitutional government and the supremacy 
of law, and the vindication of the natural rights 


| of man.” 


These concepts of conservation of home, 


| constitutional government, supremacy of law, 


and natural rights were precisely the ideas 
and attitudes men like George Wallace, Ross 
Barnett, Orval Faubus and James Eastland 
thought they were defending in the 1950s and 
1960s as they stood in school house doors, in 
front of Citizens’ Councils, and on the floor 
of the United States Senate giving their white 


| constituents marching orders like Wallace’s 


“Segregation now, segregation today, segregation 
forever.” When Ross Barnett told 40,000 fans at 
an Ole Miss football game: “I love Mississippi. 

I love our people. I love our customs,” he was 


| described by his publicity man as, “a symbol of 


the South, with the red blood of his Confederate 
soldier father running through his veins. 
He represented the tradition that emerged 
after Reconstruction, a way of life that white 
southerners had vowed to continue.”"” Those 
traditions and way of life were the enduring 
legacy of the Lost Cause. 

Much of the opposition to the southern 
Civil Rights Movement in the 1950s and 1960s 
was based in large part on portions of the 


| Lost Cause mythology that had persevered for 


almost a century in white southerners’ collective 
memory. The audiences that stood in front of 
the Lost Cause speakers had a broad and deeply 
shared memory and heritage. The mention 


| of Lee or Stuart, Jackson or Hill, Shiloh or 


Gettysburg, Chattanooga or Antietam, all meant 
the same: “We were there,” whether it were the 
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aging veterans who really had been there, or the 
younger generations who had heard the tales 
over and over from their fathers and uncles 
| and grandfathers who were preoccupied with 
preserving the “old foundations at all costs.” 
They were bonded both by blood spilled and by 
blood in the veins. Of course they remembered 
and passed it along like their very genes to their 
progeny and beyond, to all who would listen. 
| General Stephen D. Lee pointed out to his 1907 
Richmond, Virginia, reunion audience the 
“children and grandchildren” gathering about 
| the old veterans and listening with “swelling 
hearts to the glorious story of the Confederacy.” 
| The younger generations ride “with Stuart, 
| Hampton, and Forrest. They march with 
| Jackson, Cheatham, and Hood. They hear the 
| thunder of Pelham’s guns. They bear the body 
of Ashby in their arms. They listen to the hoof- 
beat of ‘Traveler’. . ..We rejoice to remember 
these things. We know that our posterity will 
not forget them.” 
During the heat of the civil rights 
movement, the rhetoric of the Lost Cause 
was not forgotten and served as fundamental 
assumptions and assertions for a battery of 
segregationists. The rituals and oratory of 
| the Lost Cause had bonded the white South 


Governor Orval Faubus of Arkansas promised he would fight for 
“the basic precepts of democracy,” though these apparently included 
restricted access to the ballot box depending upon one’s race. 


together in a unified front that was used against 
southern blacks as the institution of segregation 
was created in the late nineteenth century 


asserted: “The State of Mississippi has become 
the keystone in the fight for State’s Rights. Our 
nation’s survival as a Republic of Sovereign 
and later defended through the middle of the States depends on what we do in this crisis.” 
twentieth. Many of the children raised on the As it turned out, the white South was fighting 
Lost Cause oratory of the 1865-1930 era became | another lost cause.’” 

the white politicians, judges, and ministers who In short, the South was still a defensive 

led the pro-segregation forces during the civil region, throwing up the bulwarks and manning 
rights movement. They leaned heavily on their | the trenches against the Yankee. The speakers 
memories and perceptions of the Confederacy, and audiences of the Lost Cause era would 


Reconstruction, and “The War” as they tried certainly have understood the rhetoric of those 
to stop the tide of integration after the 1954 mid-twentieth-century speakers who drew 
Supreme Court decision in Brown v. Board of their premises and evidence from the rhetorical 


Education. These memories and perceptions had | narrative of the defeated South. There was a 
| been created by the rhetoric and rituals of Lost __ straight line of descent from the Lost Cause to 


| Cause orators decades before. | Coleman Blease, “Cotton Ed” Smith, or Theodore | 
For the segregationists of the 1950s and Bilbo of the 1920s and 1930s on through the 
| 1960s, there was not much distance between segregationists who refused to bend to the 
| the Civil War and the civil rights movement sweeping changes that roared into the region 
as they resurrected the rhetoric of the Lost at mid-century. Ross Barnett, Orval Faubus, 
Cause in their battles against integration and George Wallace and many other segregationist 
change. The civil rights movement was to them | were the heirs of Stephen Lee, John B. Gordon, 
a contemporary example of conflict brought _ Charles C. Jones, Jr., Alfred Moore Waddell, and 


hundreds more orators who graced the platforms | 
on Confederate Memorial Day, reunions, and 


to the South by “outsiders” who wanted to 
change the “southern way of life.” Instead 


| of abolitionists or General Sherman or Abe monument dedications, urging the Confederate Ww Theophilus Eugene 
Lincoln or carpetbaggers, it was the NAACP or veterans and their grandchildren to never forget, | “Bull”Connor, the 
the Communists, or liberal Democrats, or the and dedicating the monuments to their valor Commissioner of Public 
Kennedy clan. The very fact that there had to be | and memory. James McBride Dabbs, a liberal Safety for the city of 
reas : : : Birmingham, Alabama, 
a civil rights movement shows that the nation white southerner wrote in the late 1950s thatthe | girected police brutality 
was not yet one. South defended segregation so strongly because against demonstrators 
Orval Faubus, Arkansas’ governor during it was so closely attached to the Old South, the during the Civil Rights 
the Little Rock Central High School integration | Confederacy, the Lost Cause. “When we defend | Movement of the 
crisis, waved the states’ rights flag right out | it,” Dabbs asserted, “we defend the lives, hopes, aha liek. f 
of the Lost Cause repertoire in a speech to customs of our fathers. This is the only thing we | bigotry. ss 
his state’s Democratic Party convention. have left, the last beleaguered fortress of the Lost 
Faubus spelled out the problem in words that Cause?” 
could have come straight from a monument The debates across the region in the 1980s 
dedication speech of the 1880's, as he believed and on into the twenty-first century on the 
that “back of all the struggle and turmoil ... issue of the Confederate battle flag and other 
lies the usurpation of the powers of the states Confederate symbols show the continued 


| by the federal government and by the Supreme vitality of some elements of the narrative. The 
| Court.” He promised his fellow Democrats that | popularity of Civil War battle re-enactments 
he would “stand up and fight as best [ could for | and organizations such as United Daughters of 
the preservation of our Constitutional rights the Confederacy, Sons of Confederate Veterans, 
and the basic precepts of democracy.” League of the South, Heritage Preservation 
Governor Ross Barnett believed that “the last | Association, Southern Legal Resource Center, 
hope of our Constitutional form of government | among many others, also reflect some of the 


rests in the conscientious enforcement of state residual effects of the Lost Cause. 

laws and the perpetuation of the sovereignty Debates still rage over the wearing of 
of the states.” In the midst of the University of Confederate T-shirts and logos on clothing 
Mississippi integration battle, Barnett proudly in high schools across the region, and the 
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University of Mississippi continues to hear opposition to 

its Rebels nickname. The 1997 federal court decision that 
ruled the Confederate battle flag could not be banned from 
Maryland license plates, the court ruling in North Carolina 
in 1999 that the Sons of Confederate Veterans was a civic 
organization and thus entitled to a special license plate, the 
NAACP struggle in Kentucky to remove a statue of Jefferson 
Davis from the state capital where it was placed in 1936— 
these examples, and many others that could be listed, reflect 
the gauntlet thrown down a hundred and more years ago 
by Lost Cause orators as they urged their audiences to recall 
“their sacred duty” to perpetuate “a love for the Cause for 
which we fought and the memory of the record made by the 
armies of the South.” 

Among other examples of the lasting impact of Lost 
Cause oratory and one of the most important is the 
continuing role of Confederate monuments. Monuments 
are still being built and dedicated to southern Civil War 


| heroes. Many modern examples could be described, but a 


few will illustrate the point. Two monuments were dedicated 


| at Stone Mountain, Georgia, in 1978. On May 26, 1997, a 


new Confederate monument was raised and dedicated in 
Smithfield, Tennessee. In 2001, plans were announced for 
anew monument to be built in Newton, North Carolina. 
Sanford, North Carolina, dedicated a memorial to Robert E. 
Lee on Lee’s birthday in 2008. In that same year, the Laurens, 
South Carolina, Sons of Confederate Veterans dedicated a 
monument to McGowan’s Brigade at the “Bloody Angle” on 
the Spottsylvania, Virginia, battleground where it will “honor 
our ancestors who ... held off Union forces for almost 20 
hours while General Lee formed a second line of defense.” 

As recently as the summer of 2011, a new monument was 
erected in Mount Hebron Cemetery in Winchester, Virginia, 


to memorialize 20 Arkansas Confederates killed at Greenbrier 


River near Winchester. 

Confederate monuments have suffered the toll of time 
over the past century, but funds to repair them are being 
raised today by the UDC. In Arkansas, a statue was restored 
and placed back on the Clark County Courthouse lawn in 
2002 after a tornado swept through the central Arkansas 
town of Arkadelphia and damaged the monument. Pamela 
Trammell, president of the Arkansas UDC remarked at the 


rededication ceremony, “It’s our history. Without our history, 
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<4 Following the reinstatement of white supremacy in the South, 
lynchings were common. Between 1882 and 1968, 4,743 lynchings 
were recorded; of the victims, 73% were black. 


we lose so much. If our kids are going to remember, we've 
got to put them back up.”"* Many UDC members expressed 
the same sentiment in similar words over a century ago. 
There has been significant debate over Confederate 
monuments and other symbols over the past few decades. 
In Selma, Alabama, the famed starting point of one of the 
defining moments of the civil rights movement, the Selma- 
to-Montgomery March, a new monument to Confederate 
general Nathan Bedford Forrest was erected on city property. 
After much debate, the city council voted five to four to move 
it to the local cemetery where many Confederate soldiers are 
buried. In Charlotte, North Carolina, a college student, Laura 
Crawford, noticed a Confederate monument near the campus 
| of Central Piedmont Community College. She began to pass 
| out flyers and urge its removal. In Franklin, Tennessee and 
Walterboro, South Carolina, black leaders have asked that 
Confederate monuments on public property be torn down or | 
moved. 

There are opposing viewpoints on this issue as well. 
Historian Ernest B. Furgurson urges caution: “Correcting 
history by erasing it is an exercise best left today to leaders 

| in China, Korea, and Cuba, countries where mind control is | 

| an official function of the government.” University of North 

| Carolina Charlotte professor Dan Morrill agrees: “To say we 
should eradicate artifacts that document something we don’t 
agree with, that’s a very dangerous set of notions.” 

| The Confederate flag and other symbols of the 
Confederacy represent two distinct points of view. From 

| the black perspective, it reflects the bigotry and racism of 
segregation, and the horrors of slavery. The other side of the 
argument is that these symbols represent “heritage, not hate,” 
as proclaimed by a bumper sticker one sees occasionally 
around the South. The black mind recalls lynch mobs 

| and whites only signs. The white mind remembers family 


A Troops escort African-American girls to school in the early days of | 
integration. 


> This article has explored “Lost Cause“ rhetoric and culture across 
the South. But lest anyone imagine that bigotry is confined to 

the South, take note of this “white only” sign, placed on a public 
swimming pool in Cincinnati in 2011. 


members who fought and perhaps died for a cause they 
believed in. 

University of South Carolina history professor Clyde N. 
Wilson believes for most white southerners, “the flag is a 
symbol not of white supremacy, but of identification with 
their own ancestors and heritage and an affirmation of their in 1995: “It took four years to fight that war, and may take 


own identity.” another hundred to exorcise all the demons it let loose.” Dotsy 
The black point of view is expressed by James Forman Jr., | Boineau, the curator of the Confederate Relic Room and 
the son of a key player in the 1960s civil rights movement, Museum in Columbia, South Carolina, talked about those 
as he describes graphically the feelings of many black demons when she told Tony Horwitz: “We don’t forget the 
southerners when they see the flag: “My eyes close tightly, War, and in the case of Sherman, we don’t forgive. Some of 
my fists clinch, and I slowly force from my mind images of us aren't even sure yet that we want to be part of the Union.” 
| the flag, of the Ku Klux Klan, of Bull Connor and George Her demons are not as vicious as those of Eugene “Bull” 
_ Wallace—of black people in chains, hanging from trees, kept | Connor, who roared to the Selma, Alabama, Citizens’ Council 
illiterate, denied the opportunity to vote.”"® in April 1960: “We are on the one-yard line. Our backs are to 
It is highly unlikely that discussion and debate over the wall. Do we let them go over for a touchdown, or do we 
Confederate symbols will disappear anytime soon. For many raise the Confederate flag as did our forefathers and tell them. 
contemporary white southerners, Appomattox, Shiloh, | ... You shall not pass!” They are similar, however. During 
Gettysburg, Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, J. E. B. Stuart, the sesquicentennial we will doubtless hear some of the same 
and all the other battles and heroes of the war are as real as rhetoric of hatred, bitterness, and injustice by those who use 
the morning sunrise, and just as permanent. For almost 150 Confederate symbols and myths to support their bigotry. 
years, white southerners have been trying to make some sense | But perhaps we will have begun to see our better angels, and 
out of that war and the bitter defeat, and to claim kinship as the Arkansas commission urges, this observance will be 
to what happened so dramatically between 1861 and 1865. inclusive of all points of view and the experiences of all of us 
Historian and novelist Shelby Foote said it well in the Ken affected by the Civil War—in short, all of us, for, as Robert 
Burns documentary on the Civil War when he remarked: Penn Warren pointed out, “the Civil War is, for the American 
| “And it is very necessary, if you’re going to understand the imagination, the great single event of our history.” 
| American character in the twentieth century, to learn about The time is past due for taking the approach raised by 
| this enormous catastrophe of the nineteenth century. It was | Franklin Forts:“For southerners to begin a new dialogue | 
the crossroads of our being, and it was a hell of a crossroads.”” | on their symbols will require openness to the other—in a 
The sesquicentennial of the Civil War is generating | word—tolerance.” Perhaps at long last, that is about to come 
another landslide of books, battlefield tours, videos, movies, about. In the debate over the revision of the Georgia state 
and, certainly, debates over the Confederate battle flag, | flag, Tyrone Brooks, a black Georgia state representative from | 
Confederate Memorial Day, and Confederate monuments. | Atlanta, who fought for years to abolish Confederate symbols | 
The Lost Cause orators surveyed here laid a powerful and from public venues, told a reporter, “What I finally had to 
firm foundation for those who want to attach themselves to | acknowledge was that Confederate history is a part of our 
their past history and heritage. But, there can be hope for an history. We cannot erase it, and it needs to be preserved for 
honest celebration of the 150th anniversary. An example is history’s sake. Just like I have no intention of removing the 
the state of Arkansas which in 2007 created a state-wide Civil | statues of Robert E. Lee or Stonewall Jackson, because as long 
_ War Sesquicentennial Commission to “assist the Department | as they’re there, they will help us remember not to repeat 


of Arkansas Heritage in promoting the observance, cooperate | our history.” Calvin Smyre, another black Georgia legislator, 


| with other groups in the observance, help make sure any said, “You have to look across the table and realize that just 

| observance is inclusive of all people affected by the Civil War because someone has a different view of history doesn’t mean | 

| [emphasis added].” Members of the panel must have a | they hate you.” 

| background in Arkansas history, black history, or Civil War Hodding Carter III wrote in 1996 without a trace of 

_ history. Obviously, the 150th anniversary of the war is a rancor or hate: “In Greenville, Mississippi, where and when 
major attraction, not just for Arkansas, but throughout the I grew up, the past was neither prologue nor even really past. 
region and even nationally. The Civil War lives on in southern | It was absorbed whole as explanation and justification of 


Indeed it is time for the debates to move into serious thread of context.” He goes on to write: “ “Our way of life’ 
discussion and positive action. Reuben Greenberg, the Jewish, | turns out to have encompassed more than the meets and 
black police chief of Charleston, South Carolina, remarked bounds of institutionalized racism. If we are lucky, at least 


_ and American memory." the present, history and life woven together by an unbroken _| 
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some of the old 
heritage will last 
longer than the 
remnants of white 


has and will.” 
Around the 

South, the past is 

alive and vivid to 


southerners, black 
and white. It 
intrudes upon our lives, infiltrates the present, and attempts 
to shape, influence, and persuade the future. The Lost Cause 
orators and orations, the monuments, the reunions, the re- 
enactors,the celebrations of Confederate Memorial Day or 
Robert E. Lee’s birthday—all this and more attest to our 
heritage as a region, just as do the marks and remnants of 


supremacy. For me it 


many contemporary 
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‘a Generals Grant, 
Granger, and Thomas 

| watch the assault from 
the recently captured 
Orchard Knob. Painting 
by Thure de Thulstrup. 


It was all quite spectacular. The entire Army 
of the Cumberland was spread out across the 
valley in front of Missionary Ridge. The setting 
sun was behind them, and the slopes in front of 


| them sparkled with sunlight. Just west of the 


Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, about half 
a mile north of Bald Hill and approximately 
1,200 yards from the rebel trenches at the base 
of the ridge, the men of the 35" Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry stacked arms and rested. On any other 
day, it might have seemed like an impressive, 
even pretty sight, but these lean Buckeyes in 


| dirty blue uniforms didn’t see it that way at all. 
| As they lounged there, looking up at the Carroll 
| House Spur of the ridge, they were just angry. 


The anger had started the day after the Battle 
of Chickamauga and it had been growing ever 


| since. The last few days had only caused it to 


intensify. 
On November 23, 1863, the Army of the 
Cumberland had pushed the rebels off Orchard 


“WE WANTED THAT RIDGK” 
The 35" Ohio Volunteer Infantry at the Battle of 
Missionary Ridge 


By Greg Fugitt 


Knob in a demonstration intended to get 
Confederate General Braxton Bragg to look to 
his center. For the 35" Ohio it had been a day 


| of light skirmishing and nothing more. On the 


24", they had done some more skirmishing, but 


| the big event of the day had been the capture 


of Lookout Mountain by General Joseph 
Hooker’s 11th and 12” Corps from the Army 
of the Potomac. The 35" Ohio (2™ Brigade, 3 
Division, XIV Corps) had no part in that. Now, 
on November 25 they were still in the field and 
once again waiting for Hooker to renew his 


_ attack and for the Army of the Tennessee under 
| General William T. Sherman to attack the other 


end of the ridge. When Sherman’s attack bogged 
down, the 3“ Division under General Absalom 
Baird had been called out of the line to support 
Sherman, but no sooner had they begun the 
march than they were called back and returned 
to a different part of the line in front of the 
Carroll house spur. The 35” Ohio was once again 


eee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Not a professional military man, Van Derveer had 
learned on the job in Mexico. 


4 
ee 


] ‘hotaing its position and watching while the 
other armies did the fighting. They were tired 

of watching. They wanted to fight their own 
battles. 

There were good men and good soldiers in 
the 35" Ohio. Color Sergeant Mark Price stood 
in the center of the line, waiting for the order to 
unfurl the battered and shredded colors he had 
carried for two years. Private Alfred Amlin stood 
with Company H. Back in September 1861, he 
had naively sent his parents a letter saying he 
had just been issued his first rifle and expected 
to be home in two weeks. It had now been two 
years, and home was still a long way off. Private 
| Simon Kumler of Company K had seen it all 
from Kentucky to Georgia, and now he stared up 
the hill at the elephant one more time. Private 
| John Venard had an entirely different take on 
things. He had enlisted after hearing news of 
the Battle of Chickamauga and had barely been 
with the regiment for a month. This was to be 
his first action. Then there was private Johnny 
Doyle of Company C. Clumsy and hapless, he 
had become a favorite of his company officers, 
and at 11:00 AM, with nothing in the offing, they 
had sent him to the rear to get them some lunch. 
While Doyle was getting the food, the regiment 
_ had been sent to support Shermans attack. By 
the time Doyle got the food, he had no idea 
where the 35" Ohio was, but he set out to find 
them. * 

The 35" Ohio had been organized in Butler, 
Warren, Preble, and Montgomery counties 
in southwest Ohio in August and September 
1861. They called themselves the Persimmon 
Regiment and they had campaigned across 
| Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
At Chickamauga, eight weeks before, the 35" 
Ohio had fought remarkably well. They fought 
well because they were good men, but also 
because they had been well prepared to fight 
by their commander, Colonel Ferdinand Van 
Derveer. Not a professional military man, Van 
Derveer had learned on the job in Mexico in 
1846. A young law student at the time, he had 
been appointed First Sergeant and then been 
promoted to 1" Lieutenant of Company I, 1” 
Ohio Volunteers. Only a few days after being 
commissioned, he had taken over command of 
the company while under fire at the Battle of 
Monterrey. He came home to Butler County 
Ohio a hero, started a law practice, and was 


‘aie Me 


elected county sheriff. * 
When the Civil War began, Van Derveer 
| was a natural choice to command a regiment, 
and in September 1861, the 35" Ohio took 
the field. One of Van Derveer’s Mexican War 


A Career officer 
Absalom Baird (1824- 


acquaintances had been a young regular army 1905) ended the war 
officer named George H. Thomas, and asluck | asamajor-general, 
would have it, Van Derveer would spend most and was awarded the 
of the war serving under Thomas. Thomas per be anoint 

| respected Van Derveer and frequently sent him of Jonesborough. His 

| on independent missions with his regiment, Missionary Ridge after- 

| because the General knew Van Derveer could be | action report read in part, 


“...a staff officer from 

Major-General Thomas 

| brought me verbal orders 
to move forward to the 

| edge of the open ground 

which bordered the foot 

of Mission Ridge within 

striking distance of the 

rifle-pits at its base, so as 


| trusted to get the job done right, with little or 
no assistance and fanfare. Promoted to brigade 
command, Van Derveer repaid Thomas’ trust 
with a sterling performance at Chickamauga. 
Three separate times, at Jaye’s Mill, Kelly’s Farm, 
and at Snodgrass Hill, Van Derveer acted on his 

| Own initiative to shore up a crumbling Union 

| line.’ 


q . to be ready ata signal, 
| As his brigade, with the 35" Ohio in the which would be the 
| center, stared up the slope, Van Derveer’s mind firing of six guns from 
drifted off to home matters. He had been Orchard Knob, to dash 
; ed forward and take those 
recommended for promotion to brigadier ; ; 

‘ pits. He added, this was 
general for his performance at Chickamauga, intended as preparatory 
but the promotion had gone nowhere. He knew to. ageneral assault 
the reason. Van Derveer was in the unfortunate on the mountain, and 
situation of being a staunch Democrat in a ae it yey ee 
war managed by Republican politicians. The ries Slee Soeee 

: aR } general commanding 
frustration had been building for weeks, and his | that/ should take part in 
| wife had asked him to resign and come home. this movement, so that 
In a letter to her, he had pointedly but lovingly ! would be following his 
_ explained that as much as he would like to come | Wishes were !to push on 
to the summit.” 


home for good, he was honor bound to remain 

with the 35" Ohio as long as it was in the field. 

There was no question of him leaving his men 

behind while he went home. His already sagging 

spirits had been aggravated by the mail. His 

wife had sent him a box of food from home, 
| and it had sat at Bridgeport for weeks. As he 
| was receiving orders to form his brigade for the 
Army of the Cumberland’s show of force on 
November 23", the box had finally arrived. He 
had hurriedly thrown the box into his quarters 
and gone off to prepare his brigade, wondering if 
he would ever get to enjoy its contents. Now two 
days later, still in the valley beneath the ridge, 
the mail arrived again with a letter from his 
wife. Therewas no time to read it then, so he 
shoved it into his coat pocket. ° 

There were good soldiers in the ranks 

of the 35" and they had good officers. 


Vv Ferdinand Van 
Deveer (1823-1892) 


When they left Hamilton, Ohio, in September 
1861, they had been over nine hundred strong. 
At the bottom of Missionary Ridge, only 221 of 
them were left and they were all looking up the 
slope, waiting for something to happen. They 
knew their role was to demonstrate in front of 
Missionary Ridge and draw away the attention 
of the Confederates long enough for Sherman’s 
army and Hooker’s corps to attack on the flanks 
of the Confederate positions on Missionary 
Ridge. The 35" Ohio knew they were expected to 
watch while their supposed saviors did the hard 
fighting, and they didn’t like it one bit. They had 
waited for hours and nothing had happened. 
Where was Sherman? Where was Hooker? Why 
are we just sitting here? They knew that General 
Grant believed they were too demoralized to 
make a frontal assault. In Grant’s mind, it was a 
question of if the Cumberlanders would attack. 
As far as the 35" Ohio was concerned, the only 
question was when. In their minds, Grant’s 
distrust impugned them as men and the entire 
army they were so proud of. But what rankled 
more than anything was that they knew they had 
been beaten in a stand-up fight at Chickamauga, 
and they could never be at peace with themselves 
until they had made up for the whipping the 
rebels had given them. There at the bottom of 
the ridge, they knew all of that, and their anger 
and intense desire to right a wrong looked 
for the first outlet that appeared. Historians 
have discussed and debated the subject of who 
gave the order to attack Missionary Ridge on 
November 25", 1863, but the point is moot. No 
matter what Generals Grant and Thomas may 
have discussed among themselves, the decision 
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| Theodore Davis shows 


| themen of Granger’s 


> View of Missionary 


| Ridge from Orchard Knob 


| Orders were still being issued to company 


¥ This sketch by 


the wide expanse of 
Missionary Ridge, as 


Fourth Corps prepare to 
advance. 


They were going up the first chance they got. 


| Ohio got to their feet, reclaimed rifles from 


NE as = 


had already been made. It had been made in the 
hearts of the soldiers of the 35" Ohio and all the 
other regiments in the Army of the Cumberland. 


The chance arrived as the sun was sinking 
low in the sky and orders came about 4:00 PM 


| to make another demonstration against the 


base of Missionary Ridge. It was intended to be 
another spectacle with the entire Army of the 
Cumberland advancing as one unit to catch 
the eye of Braxton Bragg. The men of the 35" 


the stacks, and shuffled into line. Mark Price 
and the color guard began to unfurl the colors, 
and the regiment's line of battle firmed up. 3“ 
Division commander General Absalom Baird 
brought orders for the attack to Colonel Van 
Derveer. One of the things he told him was, 


_ “Van Derveer, it is evidently too steep for riding. 
| You had better order your regimental officers 


to leave their horses.” Van Derveer passed word 
to his regimental commanders, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry Boynton, in command of the 
35" since Van Derveer’s promotion, dismounted 
and prepared to advance on foot with hismen. | 


officers when the signal guns announcing the 
start of the attack were fired. ° 

With the 2" Minnesota acting as skirmishers, 
the 35" Ohio stood in the center of the brigade 
line flanked on either side by the Hoosiers of 
the 101", 87", and 75" Indiana. The 105" Ohio 
and the 9" Ohio followed immediately behind 
in reserve. Seething with nervous energy, the 
35" Ohio advanced in “fine style” and “pushed 
briskly forward shouting the Union battle cry, 
Hurrah!” Rifle fire came from the lower rebel 
works where two stands of Confederate colors 
were clearly visible, and Confederate artillery 
opened up from the heights with “a terrific fire 
of spherical case.” The sound of cannon fire 
echoed like thunder across the valley, and the 
ridge seemed to be covered in smoke and flame 
as grapeshot tore into the ground around them. 
There was no return fire from the advancing 
blue ranks who were intent on reaching the base 
of the ridge without any delay. ” 

In spite of all the fiery effects, there were 


“The sight of an entire army charging directly atthem — 
overwhelmed the rebels in the trenches.” 


J. 


very few casualties. One of the many things Van 
Derveer had learned as a combat officer was to 
hold his main battle line three hundred yards 
behind his skirmishers. Nearly all of the rebel 
fire overshot the skirmishers and hit the ground 
between the two groups without delaying 

them in the slightest. The excitement and 

| impatience of the men-in-ranks began to show 
| as the regiment reached open ground in front 
of Orchard Knob. Picking up the pace as their 
excitement grew, they “started off on the double 
quick, and next into a clever run, right at, and 
into the rebel works.” 

The sight of an entire army charging directly 
at them overwhelmed the rebels in the trenches 
at the bottom of the ridge. Colonel Van Derveer 
later wrote, “As they approached to within 
150 yards of the enemy, great uneasiness was 
apparent among the men in the rifle-pits, and 
by the time our skirmishers were at a distance of 
100 yards they were retreating precipitately up 
the ridge to their rear.” Excited soldiers of the 2” 
Minnesota leaped into the Confederate trenches, 
as the rebels leaped out and began scurrying up 
| the hill any way they could. By the time the 35" 
Ohio, 300 yards behind the skirmishers, entered 
the trenches, the rebels were all scrambling up 
the hill. The day’s objective had been taken so 
quickly that casualties were few in spite of the 
heavy “fire of musketry in front, and of case 
shot from the front and flank.” Van Derveer had 
his men lie down to wait for the rest of the 3 
Division to catch up. * 

Like his men, Colonel Van Derveer intended 
to go up the ridge all along. He got his orders 
| directly from General Baird, who had mentioned 
the steepness of the ridge before the attack 
began. It was Van Derveer’s understanding that 
he was to storm the heights and carry the ridge 
if possible. The 35"" Ohio couldn’t have stayed 
| in the captured trenches for long at any rate. 

Only knee-high at the back, the abandoned 
earthworks offered little protection against 
plunging fire from the Confederates above. Men 
ducked as low as they could in the trench or 
began to scatter for cover behind whatever was 
available. Every one of them looked up at the 
ridge looming 600 feet over them, and it was 
obvious that the best way out was to go directly 
up the face of the ridge. That was what they were 
intent on doing anyway, so when the order came; 
the 35" Ohio began climbing instantly. 


oa 


| ¥ Men of Baird's 3rd 
| Division, pent up with 


The improbable assault up the Carroll house 
spur of the ridge began about 4:15 with the men 
“cheering with hearty good will.” What they were 
doing was amazing, foolhardy, and something 
rational men would never have done, but logic 
no longer had a part in their actions. As Wiley 
Sword described the Army of the Cumberland, 

it was “an army rampant, feeding upon its old 
agony. Somehow, George H. Thomas’ troops 

had found a way to fight the battle they weren't 
supposed to.” The precipitous slope, the enemy’s 
sharpshooters in front, and the terrific enfilading 
artillery fire upon each flank were forgotten 

in their eager haste to storm the heights. It 

was a matter of pride now, made that way by a 
doubting general, and the 35" Ohio would have 
it no other way. For the first moments, “the lines 
moved in pretty good order,” but clambering up 
a steep slope through the undergrowth is not 
conducive to tight military formations. The lines 
quickly “became less distinct; color bearers were 
generally in advance, and men drifted toward 
the colors.” Sergeant William Stokes, an excellent 
soldier by all accounts, had survived two days of 
combat at Chickamauga, but as he charged up 
the slope yelling at his enemy, he was shot in the 
head and died with no further sound. Lieutenant 
Colonel Boynton had taken Van Derveer’s advice 
and made the attack on foot with his troops. But 
he still wanted to be mobile when he reached 

the top, so he was leading his horse. Shouting 
and encouraging his rapidly advancing men on, 
Boynton was hit by a bullet that passed through 
his scrotum and left a gouge in his thigh, and he 
was unable to continue. The wounds proved to 
be minor but slow healing and Boynton was out 


waiting, advance to take 
the ridge. 
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of the war for good. ” 

It must have been a heart stopping view for 
Generals Grant and Thomas as they watched 
from the valley. The slope was lit directly be 
the setting sun. Ranks of soldiers, forming vees 
behind their regimental flags, scrambled up the 
bare slope. When the ground opened a little 
and enemy fire thickened, they would spread 
out, only to reform the vee when the slope got 
steeper again. It reminded some observers of 
geese flying south. The bright colored flags made 
it possible to follow the progress of units up the 
ridge, as first one then another sprang forward. 
Light occasionally flashed off a flag tip, bayonet, 
or sword, and through it all, the soldiers kept 
moving up. There was no military science to it. It 
was the unplanned corporate act of like-minded 
individuals, but it was as powerful as any attack 
made in the war. It was brilliant. 

Colonel Van Derveer was acquainted with 
the family of Private Simon Kumler back in 
Ohio, and it was with regret that he came upon 
the dying Kumler lying where he had been shot 
while climbing the slope. In the midst of the 
battle still raging around him, the colonel paused 
for a moment and shook Kumler’s hand one last 
time. The “worthy young” soldier died a short 
time later. 

How the individual men of the 35" got up 
the ridge depended a lot on personal agility and 
stamina. As the regimental historian put it, “the 
long-winded chaps were in the lead.” Most men 
had to stop at some point to catch their breath, 
but nothing was going to keep them from 
reaching the top. Everyone wanted to be the first 
one to reach the crest and “had to find or clear 
his own way through the entanglement.” The 
“terrible fire of musketry and artillery” directed 
down the slope by the Tennessee regiments of 
Vaughn’s Brigade had little effect in slowing the 
momentum of the assault. Nearly all of it passed 
overhead. At the forefront of the 35""s line was 
Color Sergeant Mark Price who bore the national 
colors with “gallantry and bravery.” Coming up, 
the banner “got a good many new holes in it” but 
| Price planted them on the summit half an hour 


| after the charge began. In this kind of an uphill 
| race, it was i 


itable that unit cohesion would” 


<4 View of the Orchard 
Knob area from 
Missionary Ridge. 


VY Henry V. Boynton 
(1835-1905) was 
elected the 35th Ohio's 
first major, and became 
its commanding officer, 
with rank of lieutenant 
colonel, upon Van 
Derveer’s elevation to 
brigade command. He 
was later awarded the 
Medal of Honor for his 
actions at Missionary 
Ridge. After the war he 
became a newspaper 
correspondent in 
Washington D,C,, 

and chairman of the 
committee that oversaw 
the development of the 
Chattanooga National 
Military Park. He returned 
to active duty as a 
brigadier general in the 
Spanish-American War. 
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be lost. Even so, the loosely organized mob-like 
force that crested the ridge was a tide that could 
not be stemmed. In a matter of minutes, the 
rebels were driven out of their fortifications. "° 
“The first blue soldiers came up in “clumps” 
about 4:45 according to Lieutenant Fred Keil of 
Company C, “but men pushed on as soon as they 
regained breath.” The question of exactly who 
was first will likely never be settled. In the rush to 
the top, they had all arrived about the same time. 
Major Joseph Budd who had taken over from 
the wounded Boynton, like most every other 
regimental commander that day, claimed the 
35" Ohio was first, but that was certainly not the 
case. Budd also observed that “it was but a very 
short time before the men from the different 
regiments became so mixed up (and partly owing 
to the nature of the ground) it was impossible 
to maintain anything like an organization.” For 
the most part, the disorganization began to fade 
rapidly. Company officers collected their men 
and quickly regained general control. Budd was 
particularly impressed by the actions of First 
Sergeant Alonzo Fisk, Company B, and Sergeant 
James Blair of Company K. Both men were 
commanding companies that had no officers. 
Colonel Van Derveer was also working to sort 


out the tangled units whom he admitted were “in | 


some disorder for a short time.” As soon as he 
could restore some semblance of order, he was 
fully intent on continuing the attack north along 
the top of the ridge. "! 

Quickly dropping into the Confederate 
trenches on top of the ridge as protection, the 
35" Ohio “opened a vigorous fire on the enemy” 
and a “short but sharp” fire fight ensued until 
the Tennesseans to their front were forced out of 
their fortifications. Confederate general Vaughn 
sent the 19" Alabama, the 11" Tennessee, and the 
consolidated 13" and 154" Tennessee to retake 
the spur, but they ran headlong into the 2” 
Minnesota, still acting as skirmishers, and units 
from Turchin’s brigade. Colonel Van Derveer 
immediately sent the 35" Ohio into the swale to 
the right of the 2" Minnesota to support their 
charge. The regiment’s quick response, coupled 
with a vigorous push by the 9" Ohio and 75" 
Indiana, drove the butternut soldiers back along 
the ridge. Suddenly facing several on-rushing 
blue regiments, the confused Confederates were 
overpowered. Not yet ready to give in, Vaughn 
sent a second counter-attack at the 35" Ohio 


Bs 


; as < aes 
a 
and 2™ Minnesota. For half an hour, the two route of advance was quite narrow and worried 
sides blazed away at each other fromarange of | that his troops were still disorganized, General 
a hundred yards. The rebels eventually ran out Baird called off the attack. By 6:00 PM, the 35” 
of ammunition and were forced to withdraw : | Ohio had run out of rebels to shoot at. Proudly 
down the wooded southern slopes of the ridge to | & Major Joseph Budd | they paused to rest. The regiment had sustained 
| took over command 5. x73) 8 : 3 
escape the blue onslaught. of the regiment when the reputation it had won at Chickamauga: 
As Vaughn’s soldiers retreated, Scott’s Colonel Boynton was They had attacked an enemy in an impregnable 
Tennessee battery positioned nearby was left wounded. He lived outhis | position and sent them packing in disarray. In 
dangerously exposed. They were still firing down | /ifeinOhioafterthewar, | the process, “none flinched from their duty,” and 
the slope at Union regiments hunkered down | ne ea oe ' Po they had proven that they were soldiers as good 
beneath the battery and were caught unawares | deeds and hhekoaad byal! | aSany in the Union Army. 
| when their supporting infantry broke and ran. | whoknewhim.” | Organized fighting may have ended, but the 
Since the Yankees directly below them on the | killing wasn’t over. Alfred Amlin had lost the 
ridge were no longer advancing, they decided to naiveté of his early days and had become an 
stay and keep fighting. Their fortitude cost them | excellent soldier. Tired from an exhausting fight, 
dearly, because they did not know that the 35” | _ he slumped down to the ground and pulled 
Ohio was racing toward them unchecked along | some hardtack out of his haversack. As he sat 
the crest of the ridge until the Buckeyes began | there chewing his supper, a rifle blasted from 
to fire into the battery. As bullets rained among | the other side of the ridge. The bullet struck the 
them, the unprotected cannoneers were “caught | resting Amlin, and he died the following day. 
in the act of loading.” Horses hitched to caissons | The rest of the 35" Ohio laid down with their 
began to crumble to the ground as gunners “were | rifles in the cool air and slept soundly, convinced 
bayoneted or driven off before they could fire | that the Confederate Army of Tennessee wasn’t 
their pieces” by the wildly shouting Persimmons. | going to bother anyone else that night. 
Seven stunned rebels were quickly captured as Just as he had been at Chickamauga, Van 
the rest of the battery scattered. It was a good Derveer was pleased with his soldiers, reporting 
haul. With the support of the 2" Minnesota, the that they had fought splendidly. He praised 
35" Ohio captured three enemy guns, a caisson, all of his regimental commanders and called 
half a dozen horses, and the battery guidon.In | Major Budd out for “the energy and skill he 
| the rush to continue the advance, the prisoners | exhibited” after assuming command in the 
were hustled off down the hillandthe cannon | middle of the battle. In turn, General Baird 
left behind. Men from General Woods’ division, | w Rebelcannoneersare | ‘declared that Van Derveer’s “skill, bravery, and 
following the 35" up the ridge shortly after, shot down as the blue high soldierly qualities” had figured prominently 
found the three cannon captured moments tide crests the Ridge. | in the division’s successful assault of Missionary 
before and claimed them for their own. They 
hauled the cannon off but both General Baird 
and Colonel Van Derveer ensured proper credit 
was given in their official reports. "” my 
Private Johnny Doyle had been sent off hours h 
before to get food for his company officers, and a= jai hy) 
after searching for them all afternoon, had finally = \e7— Sea) 3 mae 4 - ; 
reached the summit of Missionary Ridge with his [Rae : — 
food basket. Not knowing exactly where to look ts KA = as ta 
| for Company C, Doyle aimlessly wandered across AP 5 9 . at, 


the top of the ridge “into the rebel lines with his Y 
dinner for the officers, of which he was promptly ; 4 ; —— ‘ FN. 
relieved, as well as of his hat and silver watch.” ; A : 
Doyle spent the rest of the war in a rebel prison. 
Darkness and the presence of so many 
Confederate troops on Bragg’s right prevented 
Van Derveer’s brigade from pursuing the rebels 
farther down the mountain. Seeing that the only 
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Ridge. Good as it had been, the day had not 
been without cost to the Persimmons. In 
addition to Colonel Boynton, two officers 
and 19 enlisted men had been wounded. 
Six enlisted men had been killed and two were 
missing. Among the dead was Company F’s John 
Venard whose military career had lasted less 
than eight weeks in October and November. As 
the day drew to a close, Colonel Van Derveer sat 
down under a tree to consider the day’s events. 
As he was thinking, he suddenly recalled the 
letter in his pocket. Amid the sounds of the 
wounded and the general carnage of battle, he 
read about things at home and smiled. 

All things being even, the 35" Ohio 
never had a chance of gaining the crest of 
Missionary Ridge. Confederate soldiers on 
the heights commanded all the approaches 
with rifle and cannon fire and could easily 
have stopped the assault in its tracks. But, the 
battle of Missionary Ridge was not decided by 
rifles and artillery. Rather, it was decided by 
the most potent weapon in the Army of the 
Cumberland, the fighting spirit of each soldier. 
The 35" had taken an emotional and spiritual 
inventory of themselves during the weeks since 
Chickamauga. Given the chance, they knew 
deep in their hearts, that nothing could stop 
them from getting what they wanted, and what 
they wanted was to prove they were capable 
of fighting as well as any army in the world. 
Hunkered down in the shallow trenches at the 
base of Missionary Ridge on November 25, 
1863, they got their chance. When they began 


A Alfred Jefferson 
Vaughn Jr. (1830- 
1899), whose men 
launched a fierce 
counter-attack against 
the Union troops 

atop the ridge, was a 
fighter of some repute. 
Participating with great 
gallantry in many of the 
western battles, he had 
at least eight horses shot 
from under him. Lightly 
wounded on the first 
day at Shiloh, he lost a 
leg to an artillery shell 
ina skirmish at Vining’s 
Station, July 4, 1864,a 
wound that put him out 
of the war for good. 


YV This lithograph was 
produced in 1886 to 
commemorate the battle. 
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moving up the slope toward their enemy, 

they never doubted that they were going 

all the way to the top. As one of them put it 
years later, “[We] wanted that ridge and believed 
that we could and would take it, and did.” For 
them, it was no more complicated than that. 
Greg Fugitt is a member of the Butler County 
Civil War Sesquicentennial Committee, and the 
author of Fantastic Shadows Upon the Ground: 
The Thirty-Fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry in the 
Civil War (Little Miami Publishing, 2011) 
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POLITICS, 


EGOS 


AND THE FIRST 


BATTLE OF 
WINCHESTER 


By Frederic A. Wallace 


West Point’s class of 1846 included many 
who gained high rank and fame in the Civil 
War, men such as George B. McClellan, Thomas 
L. “Stonewall” Jackson, Jesse Reno, Truman 
Seymour, and George Pickett. Another, who 
has received little recognition, was George H. 
Gordon.. 


EO HE Oe: He Se 


In April, 1861, the regular army, a force of no 
more than sixteen thousand, including perhaps 
a thousand officers, was totally unprepared for 
what lay ahead. After the attack on Fort Sumter 
it was further weakened when many southern- 
born officers resigned and went over to the 
Confederate side. The task of building a capable 
fighting force was going to be a formidable 
one. State militias were for the most part 
poorly trained and undisciplined. In a surge of 
patriotism, thousands of volunteers rushed to 
sign up, but who would train them? There was 
one great, untapped resource: about a thousand 
men who had graduated from West Point during 
the previous twenty five to thirty years—officers 
who had resigned their commissions in the 
interim and returned to civilian life. Many had 
considerable combat experience, particularly 
from the Mexican-American War. One such 
man was George H. Gordon, class of 1846, who 


had resigned his commission in 1854 and was 
practicing law in Boston. 

John Andrew, elected governor of 
Massachusetts in the fall of 1860, and his 
predecessor Nathaniel Banks, both Republicans, 
had sensed the coming of war, and were ahead 
of the curve in getting the state’s militia prepared 
for action. Andrew formed an advisory group to 
assist him in this endeavor. In the Boston area, 
there were a few “elite” units, such as the New 
England Guards Battalion, in which Gordon 
held the rank of major. Andrew called upon him 
for advice in the effort to upgrade the militias. 
When shots were fired on April 12th at Ft. 
Sumter, Gordon was quick to respond, Within 


| days he went to the governor and proposed a 


plan. He wanted to raise a regiment of volunteers 
different from the militia—something new, 
modeled after the regular army. Under his plan, 
there would be three critical requirements: the 
men would be enlisted for three years or the 
duration of the war, the officers would be of 
Gordon’s own choosing, and their rank would 
be established by Gordon.’ By the end of the 
meeting, Andrew had agreed to his plan, and 
promised to use his influence with the War 
Department to see that it was accepted. On April 
30th, word came from the War Department that 
they would receive such a unit and incorporate 


A George Henry 
Gordon (1823-1886) 
graduated from West 
Point in 1846, and served 
under Winfield Scott 

in Mexico, earning the 
brevet of first lieutenant 
for gallantry at Cerro 
Gordo. He resigned from 
the army in 1854 and 
took up the practice of 
law in Boston. 
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4 John Albion Andrew 
(1818-1867) served 

as the 25th governor of 
Massachusetts (1861- 
1866). An anti-slavery 
Whig, Andrew was one 
of those who organized 
the Free Soil Party in 
1848, and when that 
failed joined the new 
Republican Party. He 

was among those who 
organized legal aid for 
John Brown after the raid 
on Harper's Ferry, and 

a leading proponent of 
using black troops. 
Andrew’s strong 
convictions about 
emancipation were 
clearly expressed in an 
1862 speech: 

| know not what record 
of sin awaits me in the 
other world, but this | 
know, that! was never 
mean enough to despise 
any man because he was 
black. 


> Gordon about the 
time he graduated from 


it into the Union forces. When Lincoln issued 
a call on May 3rd for thirty-nine regiments, 
Gordon was promised that his would be 
one of those to go from Massachusetts. 
In the weeks that followed, he 
recruited with great care, choosing 
young men from the ranks of 
Harvard University, and 
from prominent families 
of Boston society to be 
officers. He wanted men 
of education and good 
moral character, and he 
added one other criterion— 
that they be men “filled with the 
impulsive ardor of life”. In retrospect he chose 
well, for four of them would achieve the rank 
of general in the coming war.’ And they had the 
financial support of the Boston community, 
which raised fifty thousand dollars in a matter 
of weeks to outfit and equip them. Another 
of Gordon’s young recruits was Robert Gould 
Shaw, who commanded the first African- 
American regiment in the Union army, the 54" 
Mass. Volunteer Infantry, and who was killed 
in the assault on Fort Wagner during the siege 
of Charleston Harbor in 1863. In the patriotic 
fervor that followed Fort Sumter, men flocked 
to recruiting stations in and around Boston, and 
in no time he had filled his quota of a thousand 
men. By mid May they had found a suitable 
site for training and went into camp in West 
Roxbury, a suburb of Boston, with the 
full blessing of Governor Andrew 
and Washington. In fact the 
training camp was given the 
name “Camp Andrew.” With 
such an auspicious start to 
his career in the present 
war, one would assume 
that Gordon would have 
quickly risen to higher 
rank along with so many 
of his classmates, but 
that did not happen, and 
the events that followed 
are a fascinating study in 
politics, and egos. 
Things went well through 
May and June. Calling 
upon his years of service and 
battlefield experience in Mexico, 


Gordon worked the men hard, and brooked no 
slacking. Hard training and strict discipline were 
the hallmarks of his style but there was little 
complaining, for these young recruits were filled 
with patriotic energy. One officer however, a 
Captain Whitney, was not doing so well. His 
performance was erratic, at times being very 
lenient with the men and at times quite severe.” 
One evening late in June Gordon observed 

him in his tent, sharing a drink with one of 

his sergeants. Such fraternizing was a terrible 


breach of military order, unthinkable to Gordon. 


He called for Whitney’s resignation on the spot. 
The stunned officer complied and left camp. 
Gordon went on about his business confident 
in the knowledge that he had the authority for 
such an action. After all that was one of the 
stipulations that Governor Andrew had agreed 
to. Soon, however, Whitney changed his mind 
and attempted to withdraw his resignation. He 
went to the governor, with whom he apparently 
had some influence. Gordon was summoned 
to the State House, where Andrew asked him to 


reconsider his action. Two strong wills were on a_| 
collision course. Gordon’s mind was made up— 


to overlook such a breach of military discipline 
could not be tolerated. In Andrew’s view, the 
man, a former militia officer, just needed some 
time to adapt to the new, stricter rules, and the 
punishment did not fit the crime. They argued 
for some time, and in the end Gordon refused 
to change his position. The conference ended 
on a sour note, and Whitney was not 
reinstated. 

The following day, realizing 
he had probably committed 
a political blunder, Gordon 
asked a fellow officer of 
the 2nd, who was on 

good terms with the 
governor, to do some 
fence mending on his 
behalf. But the damage 
was done. Andrew felt 

Gordon had failed to 

respect his office, and he 
would not be mollified.” 
He filed a report of the affair 
with the Adjutant General’s 
office, which was promptly 
leaked to the press, causing both 
men considerable embarrassment. 


West Point in 1846. 
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“When asked about this, Gordon was incredulous.” 


On July 6th, the 2nd regiment received its 
orders, and two days later, they were on their 
way to join General Patterson’s forces in that 
part of Virginia that would become known 
as the Department of the Shenandoah. In 
the weeks that followed they operated in and 
around a triangle roughly defined by Winchester, 
Martinsburg, and Harper’s Ferry, guarding the 
Potomac and Washington’s northwest flank. A 
Confederate force of some size, commanded 
by General Joe Johnston was thought to be 
somewhere near Winchester. 

On the 18th of July, Gordon and his regiment 
were ordered to occupy Harper’s Ferry and did 
so promptly. Toward the end of July, a rumor 
spread through the ranks that Lincoln had 
commissioned Nathaniel Banks Major General 
of Volunteers, and appointed him to replace 
Patterson as commander of the Department 
of the Shenandoah. When asked about this, 
Gordon was incredulous. Banks was the epitome 
of a “political general.” A former Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and governor of 
Massachusetts, his only qualification was that he 
was a popular Republican and staunch supporter 
of Lincoln’s. Confronted with this rumor, 
Gordon replied: 

What do I think of this report? It has no 

foundation. I have a slight acquaintance 

with Mr, Banks, ... and I think I can assure 

you that he has too much good sense 

and good judgment to assume the 

responsibilities of such a rank until 

he has fitted himself in subordinate 

situations to know something of a 

soldier’s profession. ... He is now 

totally inexperienced.” 

The rumor proved to be true, and 
Banks took command just a few days 
later. Despite Gordon’s feelings, 
relations between the two appear 
to have been cordial. In fact, 
Gordon states that Banks 
“invited [me] ... to come to 
him at any and all times 
with such suggestions 
upon military affairs as 
I might wish to make.” 
Future events would 
test the validity of that 
statement. 

Toward the end of August 


they were ordered to take up a defensive position 
on the Maryland Heights, overlooking Harper’s 
Ferry at the junction of the Potomac and 
Shenandoah Rivers. Meanwhile in Washington, 
the War Department was desperately working 
to assemble a fighting force of sufficient size and 
training to meet the ever increasing scope of the 
war. Congressional delegations and Senators 
were urged to submit names of potential general 
officers. From Massachusetts came the names 
of Darius Couch, Robert Cowdin, and George 
H. Gordon. These were in addition to those of 
Nathaniel Banks, and Benjamin Butler, already 
commissioned by Lincoln. Early in September, 
Gordon was summoned to Washington for an 
interview with the President. In a letter hastily 
written to his mother on the morning of Sept. 
12th he wrote: 
When I shall go and where will depend very 
much upon the President. If he makes me a 
Brigadier Gen'l and gives me my own Reg’t and 
others my sphere of duty may lie in a different 
direction —can only surmise, ° 
He did not get the promotion! Years later, 
Gordon recounted this event. 
The President ... in a personal interview 
informed me that the reason why he did not 
heed this recommendation [of the Congressional 
Delegation] was because “your governor 
protests against it,.” Mr. Lincoln, at the time of 
making this reply, held in his hand a paper, 
from which he assumed to read the protest. 
Bitterly disappointed, Gordon 
returned to Maryland and rejoined 
his regiment. Banks, however, still 
had enough confidence in him to 
make him commander of a brigade. 
In a letter to his family he 
expressed his frustration, 
saying that now he had 
all the responsibility and 
powers of a brigadier 
general without the title, 
or the pay! * Despite his 
disappointment, in the 
months that followed, he 
applied himself diligently 
to the task of preparing 
his men for what was 
to come. They went 
into camp near Frederick, 
Maryland, and dug in for 


4 Robert Gould Shaw 
(1837-1863) was 
among the young officers 
selected by Gordon. He 
went on to command the 
54th Massachusetts, and 
was killed in the attack 
on Fort Wagner on July 
18, 1863. 


<4 Nathaniel Banks 
(1816-1894) was 

the 24th governor of 
Massachusetts (1858- 
1860) and a former 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives—chosen 
in 1856 in the 133rd 
ballot for the position. 
Considered by Lincoln for 
a cabinet position, he was 
instead appointed one of 
the first major generals of 
volunteers. When Gordon 
first heard the rumor of 
this appointment, he 
couldn't believe it. And 
Banks did prove to be 

the archetypal “political 
general,” bringing useful 
political support to the 
administration and 

a capacity to attract 
recruits, but woefully 
lacking as a military 
commander. 
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“The events that followed illustrate the importance of 
good intelligence... .“ 


Vv Thomas Jonathan 
“Stonewall” Jackson 
(1824-1863) stumbled 
at Kerntown, but 
generally ran rings 
around his opponents in 
the Shenandoah Valley. 
He was less successful 
during the Seven Days 
battles. 


a. Be 


the winter. It was a less than auspicious start to 
Gordon’s Civil War service, but he was loyal to 
his personal code of honor. 

With the advent of spring both sides were 
on the move again. On the first of March Banks 
was put in command of the Vth Corps, two 
divisions commanded by Generals Williams 
and Shields, a large contingent of cavalry 
under General Hatch, and supporting artillery, 
numbering about 25,000. They were ordered to 
engage Confederate troops in the Shenandoah 
Valley, crossed the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, 
and began a slow advance toward Winchester. 
Gordon and his brigade were part of Williams’ 
division. A Confederate force of perhaps 7,000, 
under General Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson 
was reported to be dug in at Winchester. The 
Shenandoah Valley was of great strategic 
importance as it formed a natural route between 
large areas of the south and the north, its 
northern terminus lying just a few miles above 
Washington. Both sides were determined to 
control it. Banks’ assignment was to clear 
and hold it. Jackson was tasked with keeping 
Banks and his forces engaged there, so that they 
could not be used as reinforcements elsewhere. 
Because of the imbalance in numbers, he would 
have to use defensive tactics. At this time 
Gordon’s brigade consisted of the 2nd Mass., 
the 3rd Wisconsin, and the 29th Indiana, and 
later a contingent of Rhode Island artillery, 
totaling about 3,000. They would stay together 
throughout the rest of the war, compiling a 
distinguished record for themselves. Late in 
the war Hooker is quoted as having said “This 
regiment [the 2" Mass. |, as is known to two 
armies, has no superior.” ” 

By the 11th of March Union forces had 
advanced about thirty five miles to the outskirts 
of Winchester. They found the Confederates 
had withdrawn, and entered the city unopposed 
the following day. Banks sent probes farther 

into the valley, as far as Strasburg and found 
no opposition. On the 23rd, on orders 
from Washington, Williams’ division, 
including Gordon, left Winchester, 
and traveled east to Centreville. This 
move was designed to place them 
within easy reach of Washington 
should there be a threat to the 
capital. This left Shields division 
of 6,750, at Winchester. 


Based on faulty intelligence as to the size of 
the Union force that remained at Winchester", 
Jackson, with a force of 3,300, '' decided to 
attack. They met at the village of Kernstown, 
south of Winchester, Jackson was repulsed with 
significant losses. Soon after this engagement 
Gordon’s brigade was ordered to return to 
Winchester to join Shields. 

Banks’ forces pursued Jackson in the days that 
followed. They advanced unimpeded southward 
into the valley through Strasburg. Here the 
Massanutten range splits the valley and the river 
into north and south branches. The valley to the 
east was known as the Luray at this time. The 
valley to the west continued as the Shenandoah. 
Banks proceeded south in the Shenandoah, along 
the north branch to the town of Woodstock. The 
Union troops were now about one hundred miles 
into the valley, their supply lines stretched. The 
highway in the valley was filled with wagons, 
hauling all manner of supplies. Banks decided to 
set up a supply depot at Strasburg. 

On the first of April, he received new orders 
from McClellan to continue the pursuit of 
Jackson. In the days that followed, the two 
armies played cat and mouse—a feint here, a 
skirmish there, with Jackson always retreating 
farther into the Shenandoah. Gordon’s regiment 
led the advance. Colonel Ashby’s Confederate 
cavalry was a constant annoyance to Union 
forces with hit and run attacks. When they 
weren't skirmishing, Gordon marveled at the 
beauty of the place: 

Though the valley from Strasburg had at 

every step developed new beauties, the scene 

at New Market [sic] was one of the most lively 

Thad seen. Such rich slopes and green fields, 

magnificent vales and grand mountains, ever 

in sight as we followed the North Fork of the 

Shenandoah..." 

The advance continued to Edenburg, where 
there was a pause of several days, the two sides 
facing each other across a creek. Around the 
15th of April, the order came to advance to 
New Market, another fifteen miles. Rumors 
and intelligence from deserters suggested that 
Jackson might have left the valley to join Lee 
or Beauregard closer to Washington. They 
encamped there for several days, and saw no 
sign of Jackson and his troops. Banks now 


| moved his headquarters forward to New Market. 


Again they advanced, this time to Harrisonburg. 
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| that of Williams, together with his artillery and | 


| bridges and so on. Speaking of the prevailing 
| atmosphere in camp, Gordon later wrote: 


aS at Ae ~ ag 
No Jackson! They were now more than one 
hundred miles into the valley, far from Harper’s 
Ferry, and the safety of Maryland. Jackson had 
one very big strategic advantage now. They were 
in his back yard! For years he had lived in this 
area, and he knew the terrain intimately. 

On May 4th, Banks called his general officers 
together at Harrisonburg to discuss their next 
move. In the middle of their deliberations, 
they received a dispatch from Washington. 

The V Corps was to be split—Shields’ division 
to leave the valley and reinforce McDowell at 
Fredericksburg. Banks’ one remaining division, 


cavalry units was to return to Strasburg. The 
task of moving men and supplies back was begun 
and with no sign of Jackson, they took their 
time, completing the move on the 13th. Gordon 
described the march as “dull and tame”. The next 
several days were spent throwing up earthworks, 
clearing fields of fire, rebuilding burned out 


A general langor/sic] was manifested 
in the dreamy way in which the 
sentinels dawdled along their 
posts, or in the aimless sleepy 
air in which the troops 
addressed themselves to 
such amusements as were 
suggested by time and 
place." 
Cavalry units probed the 
surrounding area back as far 
as Harrisonburg, trying to 
locate Jackson. They found no 
sign of him. The events that 
followed illustrate the importance 
of good intelligence in warfare. On 
the one hand, Banks received faulty 


“information that Jackson had left the valley. 


- 


On the other hand, Lee and Jackson received 
accurate intelligence that Shields’ division had 
left the Vth Corps and the valley. 

Jackson and Lee quickly seized the initiative. 
Ewell, operating nearby with about 7,000 men, 
was put under Jackson’s command. Between the 
18th and 22nd of May, they moved north, one up 
the Shenandoah, the other up the Luray Valley. 
At New Market they merged, Jackson marching 
his men across a gap in the Massanutten range. 
Together they constituted a force of almost 
17,000. The balance of power was now on their 
side. 

Moving in secret, sometimes at night, they 
advanced northward in a flanking maneuver, 
down the Luray, undetected. Early on the 23rd, 
they swooped down upon a small Union force 
at Front Royal, and quickly overran it. Now 
once again they split their forces, Ewell taking a 


| northwesterly road directly toward Winchester, 
| and Jackson taking a larger force west toward 


Strasburg. The trap was set. They hoped to 
catch Banks on the main road, front and 
rear, and destroy his entire army. 
Back in Strasburg, at about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, a 
messenger from Front Royal 
galloped into camp with the 
news of the attack on Front 
Royal. Apparently Banks 
thought it nothing more than 
a skirmish, for he did not 
alert his officers, or take any 
defensive action. Banks, a 
political general, so lacking in 
knowledge of military tactics, 
was in over his head. He did 
not understand the gravity of 
the situation. On the other hand, 


Whe 2 


<4 Turner Ashby (1828- 
1862) was a commander 
of Confederate cavalry 
under “Stonewall” 
Jackson.A Whig,Ashby 
was opposed to secession 
but opted to go with 

his state when Virginia 
seceded. Ashby was an 
energetic commander, 
but lacked both military 
education and discipline. 
He was killed on June 6, 
1862, while commanding 
Jackson's rearguard. 
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Gordon, calling upon his knowledge 
and experience, saw the danger. Every 
instinct told him that they should 
be mobilizing. When there was no 
action for several hours he went to 
Banks, and urged him to prepare for 
an attack—at least start moving some 
of the vast quantities of supplies, and 
the many wounded they had—north 
to Winchester, a much more defensible 
position. Gordon understood that a 
large enemy force at Front Royal might 
be able to gain their rear and cut them 
off from Winchester. His pleas fell on 
deaf ears. A few more hours passed. 
About 10 P.M., Gordon angrily returned 
to Banks’ headquarters. In his own 
words, “with some warmth, and not a 
little indignation, I used every argument 
I could to move him to make every 
preparation to leave Strasburg .... It is 
not a retreat [I said], but a true military 
movement to escape being cut off ....” 
'* Banks lost his temper. He again 
rejected Gordon’s warnings. Apparently 
the former invitation to “come to me at 
any and all times with suggestions upon 
military affairs ....” no longer applied! 
Gordon went back to camp, aroused his 
own regiment, and gave orders for them 
to pack up and be prepared to move. 
Early on the 24th, Banks began to 


move a smal] number of wagons, and 
wounded. He had been completely 
fooled. Finally he gave the order for 

a full mobilization. Some time after 
daylight they began. Eventually a 

train six miles long stretched along the 
highway. Not far from town, they were 
set upon by Confederate cavalry. The 
scene that followed was utter chaos. 
“Frightened teamsters came thundering 
back towards Strasburg, urging their 
mules at a gallop ....” Reaching the head 
of his column, Banks found a confused 
mob, while behind him volumes of 
smoke and flame were arising from the 
town, announcing the destruction of 
[tons of supplies that could have been 
saved the night before.” By afternoon, 
Jackson had advanced to Newton, within 
six miles of Winchester. 

As this battle raged on the main 
turnpike, Ewell’s force was moving 
rapidly from Front Royal to Winchester, 
to cut them off there. Finally some order 
was restored on the main road, and by 
mid afternoon, the bulk of the Union 
column was approaching Winchester. 
Banks ordered Gordon to the rear of 
the column (Strasburg direction) and 
assigned two units of artillery to him, 
with orders to serve as rear guard. 
Overturned wagons were everywhere. 


Gordon organized what forces he had 
and ordered a counter-attack. Although 
badly outnumbered, he succeeded in 
driving the Confederates out of Newton, 
gaining valuable time for Banks’ retreat. 
In all probability, this action saved over 
500 wagons of supplies. Gordon was 
reunited with General Hatch and his 
cavalry about this time. Hatch being 
senior, Gordon offered to relinquish 
command of the rear guard. Hatch 
declined, saying that he could not have 
done better, so Gordon remained in 
charge. He ordered that all abandoned 
wagons, equipment, food, supplies of 
any kinds that could not be moved 
be burned. He then organized the 
units that remained into columns with 
pickets to the rear and began a slow 
march toward Winchester, the twilight 
skies glowing orange from the burning 
wagons. Their march continued 
through the night reaching Winchester 
at 2 o'clock in the morning. Banks and 
the bulk of his force had arrived there 
earlier. For twelve hours, Gordon’s rear 
guard had held Jackson at bay. And 
through his actions vast quantities of 
supplies had been saved. However, great 
quantities had already been lost. 
Gordon sought out Banks to give 
him a report. He found him in a hotel 
room in Winchester, in pajamas, ready 
to go to bed. Reporting that Jackson 
was on the outskirts, he did not wait for 
orders, but simply informed Banks that 
he would set a line of battle up on the 
hills at the entrance to town, and dig in 
to await the enemy. Banks replied, “Yes, 
sir” ° and Gordon was gone. In view of 
the events of the last twenty four hours, 
apparently Gordon’s “suggestions on 
military matters” were now welcomed. 
As dawn rose on the 25th, Gordon 
had positioned his small force on the 
high ground on the south facing hills 
outside Winchester. To his south was 
Jackson’s force and to his east Ewell’s. 
He was not alone, however. Another 
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“,..but for Gordon’s heroic rear guard action, 
the result would have been much worse.” 


of Williams’ brigades, commanded by Colonel 
Donnely, was in a similar position facing Ewell 
to the southeast. For three hours, Gordon 

and Donnelly, vastly outnumbered, held their 
ground, giving the rest of the Union force an 
opportunity to organize and resume their retreat. 
Finally, they yielded. It was not a rout but an 
orderly withdrawal. After passing through the 
streets of Winchester to the jeers of the populace 
they regrouped and were gone. Soon after, 
Jackson’s men appeared and were hailed as 


| heroes. But they had been on the march or in 


the fight for days and were now reaching a point 
of exhaustion. Jackson started a half-hearted 
pursuit, but soon gave it up. In the days that 
followed, he regrouped while his men alternately 
rested and feasted on booty from the captured 
wagons. The First Battle of Winchester was over! 

When Banks wrote his official report, he 
sanitized events to a large extent, absolving 
himself of any blame for what happened. 
But Banks and his officers knew that, but for 
Gordon’s heroic rear guard action, the result 
would have been much worse. A few days later 
they penned a letter to Edwin Stanton, Secretary 
of War, commending Gordon: 

Williamsport, MD, May 31, 1862 

To the Hon. Edwin Stanton, Secretary of War, 

The undersigned officers of the army, serving in 

the Department of the Shenandoah, take great 

pleasure in recommending for the appointment 

of brigadier-general, Colonel George H. 

Gordon, commanding Second Massachusetts 

Regiment, 

Colonel Gordon for the last three months filled 

the position asked for him, having been in 

command of the third Brigade of Williams’ 

division. The high state of discipline attained 

by his brigade, together with its admirable drill, 

have proven his competency for the position. 

The appointment is more particularly asked as 

a reward for the military skill and good conduct 

shown by him at the battle of Winchester, on 

Sunday last and throughout the retreat from 

Strasburg to this place. 

N.P. Banks, M.G°C. 

John P. Hatch, Brig.-Gen. Cav’y 

$.W. Crawford, Brig.~-Gen.-U.S. V. 

A. S Williams, B.G.C., Ist Div. 

Geo. S. Greene, Brig.-Gen. -U.S.V. 

A telegram was soon sent by the War 
Department to Governor John Andrew in 


Massachusetts stating that Gordon’s promotion 
to brigadier general “could no longer be 
deferred.” '* On the 12th of June, Gordon 
finally received his long-awaited promotion. At 
least in this one case, merit and performance 
had trumped politics and personalities. And 

to his credit, Banks gave Gordon his due. But 
for Banks, himself, the Valley Campaign was a 
terrible black eye. The Confederates dubbed 
him with the nickname “Commissary” Banks, 
in recognition of the huge quantities of supplies 
he had provided them. The forces in northern 
Virginia were reorganized and placed under the 
command of Major General John Pope, with 
Banks relegated to a lesser role. 
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Gordon led his brigade in the Battles of 
Cedar Mountain, Second Manassas, Chantilly, 
and South mountain, and played a significant 
part in the Battle of Antietam. Thereafter, bouts 
of typhoid and malaria limited his time in the 
field, and he commanded the eastern department 
of the Department of Virginia from February 
1865 until he left the army in August of that year. 
He returned to Boston to resume his interrupted 
law career, and authored four books based on his 
Civil War experiences. 
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| Battle of South Mountain. 


A John Porter Hatch 
(1822-1901) graduated 
from West Point in 1845, 
and saw action in the 
Mexican-American War. 
Like Gordon, he was 
brevetted first lieutenant 
for gallantry in that 
conflict. A regular army 
captain at the outbreak 
of the war, he was 
appointed a brigadier 
general of volunteers in 
September 1861.Hatch 
was one of those who 
pressed for Gordon's 
promotion to brigadier 
general. Hatch later 
received the Medal of 
Honor for gallantry at the 


Frederic Wallace is the 
official town historian 
of Framingham, 
Massachusetts, and the 
author of Framingham’s 
Civil War Hero, the Life 
of General George H. 
Gordon (History Press, 
2011). 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN THE WEST: 
Victory and Defeat from the 
Appalachians to the Mississippi 
by Earl J. Hess. (University of North 
Carolina Press, 2012, pp.392, $40.00, 
ISBN 978-0-8078-3542-5) 


There was a time not many years 
back when few region-wide mono- 
graphic studies existed for what is now 
called the Western Theater of Civil War 
operations, and students of the conflict 
gave paramount attention to military 
events in the Washington-Richmond 
corridor. Now, within the space of a 
few weeks, I am reviewing two new 
books just published on an increas- 
ingly popular locale, the Hess book and 
Bradley R. Clampitt’s, The Confederate 
Heartland: Military and Civilian Morale 
in the Western Confederacy. These works 
follow on recent writings by Stephen 
E. Woodworth and others all of which 
offer convincing evidence that the 
area of the nation’s heartland, between 
the Appalachian Mountains and the 
Mississippi River, was, in fact, where 
the Civil War was decided. The great 
internal space is no longer underap- 
preciated and offers readers and writers 
new opportunities for detailed study 
of a conflict that some believe over- 
examined and relived. Interestingly, the 
new emphasis on the West in Civil War 
titles does not continue geographically 
west as the crow flies, but makes some- 
thing of a u-turn and moves back east. 
The area, defined by geography and 
sequence of campaigning, has changed 
from its original definition. Initially, 
it encompassed the lands between the 
mighty rivers from about Pittsburgh 
out to St. Louis and south to Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, Corinth, Vicksburg, and 
New Orleans. There was seepage across 
the Mississippi, with parts of Missouri, 


Arkansas, and Louisiana given atten- 
tion. If one were to look to the western 
theater as earlier described, he might as 
easily find an account of the Red River 
campaign of 1864 as a review of Chat- 
tanooga in 1863 or Pea Ridge in 1862. 
Now, historians have extended the 
theater’s definition to follow the flow 
of operations led by Grant, Sherman, 
and the western Union generals beyond 
the triumph of Vicksburg to the con- 
clusion of the war. Consequently, after 
July 4, 1863, the story eases back east 
and north, moving inland to Atlanta, 


north to Nashville, and deep into the | 


Carolinas, giving small or no attention, 
save for one or two key citadels, to the 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts and the Trans- 
Mississippi country. The title in hand, 
complete with many photos and maps, 
is a masterful synopsis of military and 
naval activities in this enlarged west- 
ern theater, from the confused days of 
early 1861 in the northwest through 
the campaign in Georgia and the Caro- 
linas to the concluding Grand Review 
in Washington, D.C. in April 1865. Al- 
though Hess’ primary emphasis is on 
campaigns and battles and not strategy 
and tactics, the weave of his narrative 
includes all manner of relevant sub- 
ordinate patterns and topics. Among 
these are questions of leadership and 
geography, sectional trade, transporta- 
tion and logistics, civilian pacification, 


guerrillas and counter-insurgency. His | 


biographical profiles are concise, the 
combat accounts are not overdrawn, 
and his concluding chapter presents a 
helpful analysis of lightly-understood 
dynamics that bore upon circum- 


stances, including morale, race, and | 


economics. Despite a few quibbles on 


minor technical details (e.g., the Army | 


contract troop steamers sought for the 
Yazoo Pass expedition were Ohio River- 
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| sternwheel boats and not sidewheelers 


as asserted on p. 137), this is a wonder- 
ful introduction, which can double as a 
reference work to be kept close at hand. 
—Myron J. Smith, Jr. 
Tusculum College, TN 


THE JACKSON COUNTY WAR: 
Reconstruction and Resistance 
in Post-War Florida 
By Daniel R. Weinfeld (Alabama 
University Press, 2012, 224 pages, 
$29.95, ISBN 10-0-8173-1745-7) 


New York attorney Daniel 
Weinfeld’sThe Jackson County War is 
a superbly written account of the vio- 
lence that rocked this county in the 
Florida panhandle between early 1869 
and the end of 1871, as neighbors mur- 
dered neighbors in a killing spree that 
took between 100 and 200 lives. Wein- 
berg traces the events and looks at why 
Reconstruction violence was so much 
worse in this one county than in the 
rest of Florida. Highly recommended 
for anyone interested in the immediate 
aftermath of the Civil War—indeed, 
in a very real sense, the continuation of 
the war—including the activities of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and the abortive 
struggle of the former slaves and their 
white allies to maintain the gains they 
had made. 

—Keith Poulter 


TENNESSEE’S UNION 
CAVALRYMEN 
By Myers E. Brown II with the 
Tennessee State Museum (Arcadia 
Publishing, 2008, 128 pages, $21.99, 
ISBN 978-0-7385-6747-1) 


This is a lavishly illustrated record 
of the men who served in the Union 


Tennessee cavalry regiments, regiments 
recruited at the behest of Military Gov- 
ernor Andrew Johnson. The book con- 
tains more than 160 photographs, some 
of well-known generals, politicians, and 
others associated with wartime Tennes- 
see, but most of lesser known men who 


served with the Union cavalry. Each 
photograph is accompanied by a cap- 
tion, in many cases the equivalent of a 
long paragraph. Other text is minimal, 
consisting of a short introduction to 
each of the five sections into which the 
book is divided. The book concludes 
with a one-page bibliography. Pub- 
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lished in 2008, the book is still available 
from the publisher, and is reviewed here 
for anyone who wants to follow-up the 
events and individuals portrayed in this 
issue’s article Intermediate Warfare. 
—Keith Poulter 


GRANBURY’S TEXAS BRIGADE 
Diehard Western Confederates 
By John R. Lundburg (LSU, 2012, 321 
pages, $39.95 hardcover, $25.95 ebook, 
ISBN 978-0-8071-4347-6) 


Granbury’s Texas Brigade was per- 
haps the hardest-fighting unit in the 
Confederate Army of Tennessee. One of 
its component regiments, the 7" Texas 
Cavalry, had early experience of situ- 
ations that would revisit the Brigade 
later in the war—at Fort Donelson they 
served under excellent regimental offi- 
cers but poor senior commanders, and 
ended up as prisoners of war. Directed 
to Arkansas after they were exchanged 
(those who hadn't died at Camp Doug- 
las), the 7", along with other Texas 
cavalry regiments that came together 
to form the brigade commanded by 
Hiram Granbury, was dismounted by 


order of the Confederate government, 
and would operate henceforth as in- 
fantry. This caused many desertions, as 
troopers—who had provided their own 
horses—saw their steeds taken by the 
government. Of those who deserted, 
however, a great many remained loyal 
to the Confederate cause, and enlisted 
in home guard and other units in Texas. 
In 1863 many became prisoners of war 
upon the fall of Arkansas Post to Mc- 
Clernand. Upon being exchanged they 
participated in the Battle of Chickama- 
uga. Then, at Franklin, their ranks were 
decimated, including the loss of many 
of the brigade’s officers, and morale de- 
clined. Author John Lundberg goes be- 
yond a simple recounting of events and 
examines why these embattled Texans 
nevertheless remained loyal to the cause 
in the face of a long series of defeats 
and inadequate senior commanders, 
long past the point when it was appar- 
ent that the war was lost. For anyone 
who doesn’t understand why it took 
four years for the Union to conquer the 
Confederacy, this book would be a good 
place to start. Highly recommended. 
—Keith Poulter 
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